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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WARRING  NATIONS' 

Translated  from  Das  Humanistische  Gymnasium  for  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  by  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler 

When  the  war  began  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  our  fatherland  seemed 
suddenly  placed;  it  was  hard  for  us  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
so  many  nations  openly  declared  against  us,  while  even 
those  whom  we  had  considered  friendly  were  not  for  us. 
We  did  not  realize  during  the  long  years  of  peace  that 
marked  the  development  of  the  German  Empire  that  we 
were  an  isolated  nation,  depending  only  upon  ourselves; 
or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  we  had  forgotten  it,  because 
we  had  scarcely  thought  of  war  as  an  imminent  necessity. 
We  did  know,  however,  that  in  case  of  a  great  European 
war,  we  would  be  hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies ; 
but  we  had  seen  the  time  when  a  military  campaign  offered 
us  the  most  favorable  prospects  pass  by  unutilized,  and 
so  we  had  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  pleasant  thought 
that  we  could  continue  indefinitely  to  live  in  peace.  Russia’s 
fleet  had  been  crushed  in  Asia,  and  a  great  part  of  her  army 
had  been  annihilated;  victorious  Japan  was  inclined  in 
our  favor;  France’s  faulty  equipment  had  been  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  home  and  foreign  parliaments;  but  there  was  no 
war.  The  Moroccan  crisis  past,  and  still  there  was  no  war. 

But  what  military  events  do  we  find  in  the  history  of 
the  other  great  European  powers  during  our  forty-four 
years  of  peace?  England  conquered  Egypt  and  the  Boer 
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Republic;  France  gained  Tunis,  Indo-China  and  a  large 
section  of  Morocco;  Russia  added  Northern  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  to  her  territory.  Meanwhile  Germany  confined 
herself  to  inereasing  her  colonial  strength  by  treaties  and 
agreements,  and  other  purely  peaceful  means.  Therefore 
we,  the  uninitiated,  thought  that  there  would  be  no  war, 
and  during  half  a  century  we  taught  ourselves  to  think  of 
the  earth  as  a  land  of  brothers. 

And  then  suddenly  the  war  came,  and  we  were  almost 
driven  to  regard  the  fact  that  every  one  was  opposed  to  us 
as  a  joke,  in  order  to  grasp  it.  But  what  we  had  not  realized 
our  ancestors  knew  a  hundred  years  ago.  Most  of  all, 
Fichte  knew  it  when  he  definitely  divided  the  world  into  two 
parts — Germany  and  foreign  eountries — two  parts  dis¬ 
similar  in  size  but  equally  closed  to  one  another.  This 
theory  must  have  an  underlying  meaning  which  we  should 
do  well  to  study.  In  fact,  the  question  touches  the  present 
generation  more  closely  than  it  did  our  ancestors  since  it 
is  we  who  have  come  to  feel  the  full  force  of  this  cleavage. 
Surely  the  whole  world  could  not  hate  us  merely  because 
they  were  .interested  in  Russia’s  obtaining  Constantinople, 
or  in  France’s  taking  back  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  not 
credible  that  industrial  and  commercial  considerations 
alone  could  have  led  the  nations  to  side  definitely  with 
our  opponents;  for  it  is  England  that  cramps  foreign  trade 
in  the  world  market.  And  could  it  be  true  that  Prussian 
militarism  really  disturbs  the  whole  world  so  greatly  ? 
On  the  contrary,  is  not  this  the  case  with  English  navahsm? 
And  yet  again,  it  can  not  be  mere  journalistic  agitation 
which  has  caused  the  perilous  union  of  the  nations  against 
us;  even  tho  this  seed  has  fallen  upon  very  fertile  soil.  No, 
it  is  certain  that  even  today  Fichte  is  right;  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  he  pointed  out  has  a  fundamental  and  not  an 
accidental  significance;  that  the  individuality  of  the  deepest 
mental  and  spiritual  qualities  of  all  the  nations  must  be 
in  proportion  to  such  a  cleavage;  and  that  to  other  racial 
groups  these  qualities  must  seem  strange,  and,  in  times  of 
disturbance,  hostile.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  dif- 
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ferences  in  characteristics  have  caused  the  war,  but  only 
that,  from  one  point  of  view,  they  explain  the  grouping  of 
the  nations. 

Last  February,  as  we  read  in  the  newspapers,  there  was 
held  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  a  convention  of  scholars  from 
the  nations  fighting  against  us,  and  of  numerous  peoples 
who  felt  bound  to  them;  a  body  of  men  of  intellectual 
distinction,  such  as  the  Italian  historian  Ferrero.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  nations 
represented  composed  the  group  of  peoples  who  are  the 
exponents  of  that  distinctive  form  of  western  civilization 
which  they  intend  to  make  world-wide.  The  name  of 
“Latin  civilization”  was  decided  upon  to  designate  it. 
“This  Latin  culture  is  already  identical  with  universal 
civilization,”  they  said;  “it  has  only  one  enemy,  German 
culture,  and  this  must  be  crushed.”  In  this  division  of 
mankind  into  two  parts  we  find  a  confirmation  of  Fichte’s 
theory,  but  his  term  “foreign  countries”  is  more  closely 
defined  by  the  conception  of  “Latin  civilization.” 

We  need  not  ask  whether  this  conception  is  a  reality. 
We  know  it  as  a  historical  power  of  the  first  rank;  which 
twice  in  the  world’s  history  has  proved  itself  a  vigorous 
pioneer,  and  which  has  shown  such  breadth  that,  in  these 
two  epochs,  the  peoples  who  are  not  members  of  the  Latin 
group,  seem  most  dependent  upon  it. 

The  first  of  these  epochs  was  the  Renaissance,  which 
did  away  with  medieval  man,  broke  thru  the  narrowness 
of  the  prevailing  point  of  view,  and  loosened  the  fetters  that 
the  church  had  forged.  It  moulded  modern  humanity, 
set  up  for  it  an  ideal  of  cultivated  individuality,  and  con¬ 
fronted  the  papal  power  of  binding  and  loosing  with  a 
superior  type  of  man,  independent  and  untrammeled. 
This  whole,  powerful,  new  culture  was  Latin.  Dante 
the  Italian  stood  on  the  threshold  of  this  great  age;  Dante 
the  poet  who,  with  a  courage  unknown  in  Christian  times, 
dared  to  picture  a  Hell,  and  to  create  its  inhabitants  with 
the  strength  and  freedom  of  a  God.  And  Dante  too  was 
the  first  to  establish  the  Renaissance  as  a  political  movement. 
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If  Augustine  saw  in  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  the 
consummation  of  the  earthly  state  which  was  destroyed 
by  heathendom,  so  Dante  celebrated  the  Roman  people 
once  again  as  the  nation,  to  which  by  nature  the  empire 
of  the  world  belonged.  Rome,  as  mistress  of  the  earth, 
was  the  ideal  of  the  Augustine  emperors,  which  Virgil  so 
concisely  exprest;  “Let  others  excel  in  art,  learning  and 
oratory;  tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento,  hae 
tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisque  imponere  morem,  par  cere  subiectis 
et  debellare  superbos.”  Dante’s  Rome  awaited  only  a  new 
Augustus,  for  whom  the  eternal  city,  like  a  noble  widow, 
yearned.  The  progress  of  the  Renaissance  of  Latin  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  like  its  beginning.  The  Romans  controlled  the 
realm  of  the  newly-awakened  interest  in  antiquity.  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  were  the  undisputed  masters  of  style;  Virgil 
was  the  deified  poet;  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  the  plays 
of  Terence  and  Plautus  were  acted;  Socrates  had  little 
influence,  Seneca  much;  it  was  not  Pericles,  but  rather  the 
Roman  emperor  who  was  admired ;  it  was  not  the  Parthenon, 
but  Roman  buildings  that  were  valued.  Roman  antiquity 
lived  agaip,  even  the  old  Roman  language  lived  in  a  sense, 
for  Lorenzo  Valla  manufactured  a  new  Latin. 

Of  course  men  studied  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  the 
Aristotle  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  single  inheritance  of 
scholasticism,  whom  students  either  refuted  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Plato,  or  tried  to  free  from  church  control ;  rather  than 
a  real,  living  power.  And  Plato’s  spirit  descended  upon 
a  single  man,  Gahleo,  whom  it  helped  to  reach  a  really 
modern  conception  of  natural  laws.  There  was  no  lack  of 
anxious  eilort  to  find  the  way  to  the  originals  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose,  but  even  Petrarch  had  to  read  his  Homer 
in  the  Latin  translation  (that  of  the  so-called  Pindar  of 
Thebes)  and  the  influence  of  the  learned  Greek  scholars 
Pletho  and  Bessarion  and  their  followers,  was  confined  to  a 
limited  intellectual  circle.  The  prevailing  culture  was  not 
Hellenic.  And  just  as  the  Latin  language  had  once  spread 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Latin  group  because  of  their  submission 
to  Roman  rule,  so  the  new  movement  extended  over  the 
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neighboring  countries.  Machiavelli,  the  man  that  wrote 
about  the  nobility,  was  an  Italian  who  wished  to  picture 
the  rulers  that  Italy  needed  in  order  to  become  a  great 
nation.  Giordano  Bruno,  a  Dominican  monk,  the  first 
great  philosopher  of  the  Renaissance,  was  also  an  Italian 
who  discarded  the  theological  belief  in  a  world  to  come, 
and — the  child  of  the  Sun  and  of  Mother  Earth,  as  he 
described  himself — deified  all-powerful  nature,  and  became 
the  first  modern  Pantheist.  Montaigne,  the  second,  was 
a  Frenchman,  whose  characteristic  motto,  “I  study  myself; 
that  is  my  physics  and  my  metaphysics,”  is  a  mirror  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  great  geographical  dis¬ 
coverers  were  Portuguese:  Christopher  Columbus,  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Fernando  Magellan.  All  of  these  were  real  men 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  real  Latins. 

Naturally  the  effects  of  this  great  period  were  not  con¬ 
fined  within  the  boundaries  of  the  realm  of  Latin  culture, 
and  only  on  the  supposition  that  a  culture  is  necessarily 
bound  to  its  native  soil  do  other  nations  dare  to  name  their 
natural  scientists;  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe  and  Newton, 
by  the  side  of  him  who  surpasses  them  all.  Galileo  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Renaissance.  His  mind  shattered  the 
walls  of  the  visible  heavens,  transported  the  sun  from  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  proclaimed  the  eternity  of  the 
whole.  Once  again  I  must  repeat  that  all  this  was  Latin 
culture,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Renaissance  can  not  be  limited 
to  a  single  period  of  history,  but  rather  represented  a  mental 
development  which  can  never  be  lost,  but  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  influence  mankind  forever,  in  so  far  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Latin  group  whom  I  have  mentioned  are 
right  in  regard  to  the  universal  mission  of  their  civilization. 

The  second  epoch  in  which  Latin  culture  exerted  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  was  the  age  of  the  enlightenment  (Aufkldrung) . 
In  the  1 8th  century,  the  French  mind  united  with  the 
English  to  put  its  stamp  upon  a  period  of  civihzation  which 
in  turn  was  a  guide  to  the  whole  western  world,  and  which 
exerted  a  pronounced  influence  upon  it.  One  must  credit 
this  new  form  of  Latin  civilization  with  having  at  least 
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begun  the  “enlightenment”  which,  as  Kant  expresses  it, 
marks  “the  evolution  of  men  from  the  mental  infancy  for 
which  they  themselves  were  to  blame.”  The  tendencies 
of  the  enlightenment  reached  Germany  more  promptly 
than  did  those  of  the  Renaissance,  but  they  came  to  us  in 
a  broad  stream  from  Scotland  and  France  only  to  lose  their 
depth  and  to  become  choked  on  German  soil.  In  France 
we  find  the  glorious  names  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
D’Alembert,  Montesquieu;  at  home  we  have  only  men  of 
the  rank  of  Engel,  Garve  and  Mendelssohn.  Where  the 
movement  had  an  extensive  influence  on  German  minds, 
as  in  the  case  of  Frederick  the  Great,  we  see  all  the  more 
clearly  how  truly  we  were  indebted  to  it.  The  principle 
of  rationalism,  which  helped  Descartes,  the  foremost  founder 
of  the  whole  modern  philosophy,  to  formulate  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  thought — this  rationalism  which  became 
extreme  in  the  time  of  the  “enlightenment,”  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  impossibility  of  accepting  the  irrational,  are  funda¬ 
mentally  strange  to  the  German  mind.  Even  today  when 
we  have  taught  ourselves  to  regard  the  German  Aufkldrung 
as  the  epoch  of  common  human  understanding,  we  do  not 
think  of  it  as  the  high  point  in  development  which  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Channel.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Fichte  it  seemed  to  us  a  foreign  affectation,  for 
small  minds  a  danger,  for  great  minds  merely  a  transition- 
stage. 

These  are  the  two  periods  to  which  Latin  civilization  has 
given  its  stamp  in  the  broadest  sense.  Men  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  men  of  the  Aufkldrung  are  still  ideal  types  to  the 
nations  that  form  the  Latin  group.  Let  us  examine  the 
characteristics  of  both  ages  more  closely. 

The  Renaissance  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  goal  of  all  medieval  effort  was  the  establishment 
upon  earth  of  God’s  Kingdom,  which  hampers  mankind  with 
severe  rules  and  laws  and  fetters,  and  which  undeniably 
binds  all  individuals.  The  ideal  of  the  Renaissance  was 
just  the  opposite:  the  exaltation  of  human  greatness,  the 
education  of  the  individual,  the  freedom  of  genius,  the  uni- 
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versality  of  human  strength,  the  belief  in  man’s  omnipotence, 
and  the  development  of  the  will  to  rule  until  it  became  a 
gigantic,  heaven-defying  power.  The  great  men  of  force 
take  the  place  of  the  saintly  martyrs.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  Renaissance  type  was  built  upon  the  individual  will. 
Now  for  the  man  of  the  Aufkldrung!  We  can  most  easily 
picture  him  if  we  think  of  the  most  famous  representatives 
of  Greek  sophistry.  Natural,  uncontrolled,  “healthy,” 
human  understanding  is  the  only  necessary  part  of  the  mind 
of  man:  whatever  is  obvious  to  him  is  true,  whatever  is 
repugnant  to  him  is  false.  If  there  is  ever  a  disagreement 
between  the  head  and  the  heart  it  simply  means  that  the 
process  of  the  thought  is  not  yet  clear;  if  there  is  a  sign  of 
anything  metempirical,  it  is  caused  by  a  mental  aberration. 
So  the  “enlightenment”  made  its  appearance  as  a  practical 
power  against  all  traditions  which  could  not  be  proved  by 
the  understanding.  In  the  course  of  its  development  it 
subjected  all  culture  to  its  rule ;  the  state  became  a  contract, 
right  a  convention,  morality  was  measured  by  its  usefulness, 
religion  by  its  reasonableness.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  Aufkldrung  was  built  upon  the  individual  brain. 

Does  the  synthesis  of  these  two  types,  the  man  of  the 
Renaissance,  and -the  man  of  the  “enlightenment,”  the  man 
of  absolute  will,  and  the  man  of  exclusive  mind,  give  a 
reality?  For  the  second  time,  let  us  turn  to  Fichte  for  the 
answer.  In  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  the 
summer  of  1813,  he  described  the  characteristics  of  the  man 
whom  he  hated  more  than  anything  upon  earth,  but  in 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  admire  two  things:  his  firm  will 
and  his  clear  mind.  He  speaks  thus  of  Napoleon,  who  in 
his  eyes  represents  all  that  is  foreign  to  the  German  type: 
“With  these  signs  of  human  greatness,  a  quiet  clarity  of 
thought  vested  in  a  firm  will,  he  would  have  been  the  bene¬ 
factor  and  the  saviour  of  mankind  if  only  a  slight  conception 
of  the  proper  destination  of  the  human  race  had  ever  entered 
his  mind.  But  such  an  idea  had  no  place  in  his  view  of 
life,  and  so  he  became  for  all  time  ail  example  of  the  result 
of  combining  these  two  elements  without  adding  to  them 
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the  quality  of  spiritual  intuition.  He  evolved  the  theory 
that  mankind  was  a  blind  force,  either  entirely  stagnant, 
or  else  disorderly,  confused  and  in  constant  strife;  that  this 
stagnation  should  not  exist,  but  that  there  should  be  well- 
governed  progress  directed  towards  a  definite  end;  that  a 
few  minds  separated  by  the  lapse  of  centuries  were  destined 
to  guide  this  mass  (great  minds  of  whom  Charlemagne  was 
one,  and  he  himself  the  next) ;  that  the  inspirations  of  these 
minds  were  divine  and  holy  and  were  the  basic  laws  of  world 
evolution,  and  that  all  considerations  of  safety  and  of 
expediency  should  be  sacrificed  to  them  and  all  forces  utilized 
by  them;  that  the  individual  life  belonged  to  the  state, 
and  that  it  was  treachery  to  the  highest  laws  of  the  universe 
to  oppose  such  theories.  He  believed  that  the  universal 
law  was  embodied  in  him  in  the  new  order  of  civilization 
which  he  wished  to  develop  under  his  own  rule  and,  that  for 
this  object  the  prosperity  of  Europe  must  be  sacrificed  and 
her  life’s  blood  shed, — it  existed  solely  for  that  purpose. 
People  suspected  that  in  his  mind  this  movement  had  a 
different  significance  from  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  eyes 
of  former  or  contemporary  rulers, — and  this  was  true. 
I'hose  ruldrs  regarded  themselves  as  the  defenders  of  life 
and  ]iroperty;  as  the  means  to  an  end  which  could  not  be 
sacrificed;  but  Napoleon  set  himself  up  as  the  advocate  of 
an  absolute  will,  an  end  in  itself,  a  law  of  the  universe,  as 
he  thought,  but  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  exalted  in¬ 
dividual  will.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  binding  con¬ 
tracts  which  were  proposed  to  him;  he  was  not  content  to 
be  the  peaceful  ruler  of  France  when  the  position  was  offered 
to  him,  for  he  wished  to  become  either  the  undisturbed 
emperor  of  all  the  world  or  nothing.  Those  who  think  that 
he  and  his  dynasty,  as  he  conceived  it,  would  tolerate  on 
other  terms  anything  more  enduring  than  a  truce,  have  no 
true  picture  of  him.  Honor  and  loyalty?  He  voluntarily 
stated  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Holland,  that  a 
ruler  must  act  as  the  moment  dictates;  he  should  keep 
faith  only  as  long  as  it  is  profitable  to  him,  but  not  when  it 
does  him  harm.  And  so  in  all  his  later  state  documents 
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the  word  ‘justice’  does  not  appear;  it  vanishes  even  from 
his  speech,  and  instead  there  is  continual  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  the  fame  of  the  armies,  and  the  booty 
which  he  captured  in  all  countries.” 

Fichte  regarded  this  point  of  view  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  craze  for  power  for  its  own  sake  and  of  the  mind  that 
admits  no  conceptions  but  its  own.  I  could  easily  show  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  power  was  the  supreme 
political  motive  and  that  the  value  of  reasonableness  was  the 
main  subject  of  theoretical  speculation  among  the  members 
of  the  Latin  group ;  but  this  is  not  the  task  in  hand ;  I  have 
undertaken,  rather,  to  describe  the  typical  characteristics 
of  the  German  spirit. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Aujkldrnng.  To  which  epochs  of  history  has  the  German 
people  given  its  distinctive  stamp?  The  Russian  writer 
Dostoievsky,  who  claimed  special  understanding  of  the 
German  character,  and  who  conceived  German  culture  as 
the  exact  opposite  of  Latin  civilization,  attempts  to  con¬ 
struct  an  image  of  the  German  mind  from  three  periods: 
the  time  of  Arnini,  that  of  Luther,  and  that  of  the  Franco- 
German  wars  in  the  19th  century.  This  attempt  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  close  bond  between  Dostoievsky’s 
own  culture  and  that  of  the  Latin  peoples.  For  the  three 
periods  which  he  has  chosen  would  necessarily  give  him  a 
negative  picture  of  Germany ;  a  picture  only  of  that  Germany 
which  was  a  protest  against  Latin  civilization.  Arnim 
protested  against  the  world-empire  of  Rome,  Luther  against 
the  Roman  church,  and  the  Germany  of  the  19th  century 
against  the  Napoleons.  And  we  see  still  more  clearly  how 
impossible  it  was  for  this  Russian  to  gain  a  positive  con¬ 
ception  of  the  German  spirit  when  we  find  that  he  does  not 
even  take  into  consideration  those  periods  which  were, 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  our  epochs,  our  Renaissance. 

Kant  and  Herder,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Fichte  and  Hum¬ 
boldt  were  the  fathers  of  our  rebirth,  which  differed  from 
the  Latin  Renaissance  in  that  it  belonged,  not  to  a  whole 
racial  group,  but  without  exception  to  a  single  nation; 
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and  that  it  was  not  a  revival  of  the  Roman  idea  of  world- 
empire,  but  of  the  ideas  which  were  the  products  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  antiquity  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
Attica.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  great  Germans 
founded  the  study  of  Greek  antiquity;  for  who  would  deny 
France  her  Scaliger,  or  England  her  Bentley?  But  have  we 
not  also  a  humanism  which  the  world  knows  as  German  hu¬ 
manism.  We  will  not  mention  Winkelmann,  for  we  are  not 
dealing  with  scholarly  research,  but  with  a  world  view¬ 
point,  which  precise  investigation  serves,  but  can  not  bring 
to  life.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  only  after  these  great 
men  had  lived  that  we  can  speak  of  the  German  mind  as  a 
definite  form  of  consciousness ;  for  its  existence  was  evident 
enough  in  the  Reformation,  in  German  mysticism,  in  the 
creations  of  Leibnitz,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  Prussian 
state.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  German  spirit  has  found  its  consummation  in  these 
great  members  of  our  race,  and  that  this  consummation 
consisted  in  the  rebirth  and  further  development  of  classical 
Hellenism. 

Kant  did  not  rediscover  Plato’s  writings,  but  rather  his 
spirit.  What  people  had  previously  read  into  his  works, 
Kant  calls  a  meaning  contrary  to  reason.  If  Plato  is  known 
as  the  discoverer  of  ideas  in  the  universal,  eternally  binding 
sense,  that  without  them  neither  our  being  nor  our  essence 
is  clear,  and  that  in  them  alone,  being  and  essence  are 
identical,  this  is  the  metaphysics  for  which  Kant’s  teaching 
laid  the  foundation.  He  studied  both  philosophical  start¬ 
ing-points,  mathematics  and  ethics ;  both  problems,  intellec¬ 
tual  truth,, and  will  limited  by  expediency;  both  conceptions 
of  the  universe ;  and  the  attempt,  on  the  one  hand  by  theoret¬ 
ical,  on  the  other  by  ethical  means,  to  discover  philosophic 
reality.  It  is  “ideas”  that  Herder  seeks  to  extract  from  the 
history  of  mankind,— those  ideas  which  make  him  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  principle  of  the  natural  and  necessary  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  civilization  in  history,  and  which 
lead  to  the  ideal  end  of  all  human  progress,  that  is  humanity 
in  its  highest  form.  The  conception  of  Greek  entelechy 
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has  never  been  so  appropriately  confirmed  as  in  Herder’s 
picture  of  man;  nature  has  given  him  the  potentiality  for 
the  highest  development ;  history  proves  what  he  has  actually 
accomplished. 

Goethe  and  Schiller  are  the  next  rediscoverers  of  the 
Greeks,  tho  their  work  is  in  the  realm  of  art.  While  the 
French,  in  spite  of  a  few  scattered  attempts  (Ronsard,  Racine, 
and  others)  to  revive  Hellenism,  even  today  take  their 
literary  models  in  poetry  and  in  prose  from  the  Latin 
writers,  Goethe  and  Schiller  created  the  new  German  drama 
from  the  form  and  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy.  And  it  is 
Hellenism  that  gives  to  the  life  and  personality  of  both 
men  that  quality  which  we  honor  in  them  as  the  unlimited 
perfection  of  form.  The  fruit  of  the  years  when  Greece 
lived  again  for  Goethe  in  southern  Italy,  is  after  all  the 
growth  of  Greek  characteristics  in  the  man  himself.  He 
calls  Sicily  the  key  to  all  things;  it  was  also  the  key  to  his 
own  soul.  To  him  the  Greek  temples  represent  the  greatest 
values  reached  by  the  simplest  means,  and  forthwith  art 
takes  the  exalted  place  in  his  conception  of  the  world  which 
he  had  formerly  accorded  to  nature.  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  the  discipline  of  Kant’s  studies,  which  even  Goethe 
regarded  as  unparalleled,  ripened  Schiller’s  mind;  but  we 
must  not  forget  to  what  a  large  degree  the  realms  of  trans¬ 
cendentalism  were  peopled  for  him  with  Olympian  figures. 
But  for  our  purpose  one  thing  is  decisive:  in  the  minds  of 
both  men  Greek  learning  is  identical  with  universal  knowl¬ 
edge. 

To  Goethe,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  merely  the  two 
typical  representatives  of  Greek  thought,  they  are  for  all 
time  the  discoverers  of  the  only  two  possible  conceptions 
of  knowledge  and  of  life ;  and  the  whole  thinking  community 
seems  to  him  to  be  divided  into  Platonists  and  Aristotelians. 
“If  two  such  men,  who  divided  mankind  equally  between 
them,  appear  as  the  representatives  of  splendid,  yet  dis¬ 
similar  qualities;  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  perfect 
their  education,  and  to  give  expression  to  what  they  had 
learned,  not  in  short,  laconic  sentences,  like  the  decrees  of 
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an  oracle,  but  in  exhaustive,  complete  and  manifold  works; 
if  these  works  are  preserved  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
are  forever  studied  and  examined — it  naturally  follows  that 
the  world,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  receptive  and 
reflective,  was  forced  to  declare  for  one  or  the  other,  and  to 
take  one  or  the  other  as  master,  teacher  and  guide.  One 
can  justly  say  that  Goethe  gave  himself  to  both.  He  is 
a  Platonist  in  that  stage  of  his  botanical  investigation  where 
he  states  that  each  individual  ofif-shoot  of  the  original  plant 
increases  the  number  of  acquired  characteristics;  he  is  an 
Aristotelian  when  he  sees  in  the  leaf  itself  the  fundamental 
phenomenon  of  all  botanical  evolution.  In  the  former  there 
is  “The  Idea,”  in  the  latter  entelechy.  But  above  all,  in 
both  stages  he  sees  and  thinks  as  the  Greeks  saw  and  thought ; 
from  the  individual  he  gains  a  conception  of  the  whole 
race;  in  the  concrete  he  anticipates  the  absolute.  Every 
branch  of  his  work  testifies  to  this.  He  says  of  himself: 
“My  intuition  is  a  thought,  my  thought  an  intuition,” 
and  the  problems  of  his  plays,  the  whirl  of  Werther’s  pas¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  his  extreme  asceticism,  bear  witness  to  it. 

Schiller  is  more  orthodox  in  his  Platonism  than  Goethe. 
He  was  inspired  by  the  glory  of  Platonic  intuition:  “Free 
from  the  control  of  time,  the  unfettered  comrade  of  sacred 
nature,  the  form  wanders  in  the  realms  of  light,  a  god  among 
gods.”  His  belief  is  fundamentally  that  of  Phaedon: 
“Man  has  only  the  unhappy  choice  between  sensual  hap¬ 
piness  and  spiritual  peace;”  but  in  his  mind,  as  in  Plato’s 
own  thought,  the  eternally  constant  distance  that  separates 
the  empirical  from  the  ideal  world  is  consistent  with  the 
task  that  cpnfronts  each  individual.  “Flee  from  the  narrow 
emptiness  of  life  into  the  realms  of  the  ideal.”  We  all  know 
that  Schiller  not  only  showed  the  way  to  this  flight  in  his 
doctrine  of  freedom,  but  that  he  actually  made  the  journey 
himself. 

Plato  and  the  Platonic  Socrates  were  born  again  in  the 
moralistic  genius  of  Fichte.  He  believed  with  them  that 
the  facts  of  ordinary  consciousness  are  the  most  unmis- 

2  Materials  for  the  history  of  art,  Vol.  2. 
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takable  of  all  perceptions.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  illus¬ 
tration  of  their  attitude  towards  religion.  If  God  is  only 
possible  to  Fichte  as  a  power  which  enables  men  to  do  good, 
and  if  Socrates  exhorts  his  pupils  to  ask  nothing  of  God 
save  only  the  highest  good  for  themselves,  we  can  see  that 
at  the  height  of  their  development,  Greek  thought  and 
German  philosophy  reach  the  same  goal.  Only  real  morality 
can  point  the  way  to  true  religion;  the  laws  of  morality 
are  not  conditional,  for  they  are  God-given,  but  in  so  far 
as  they  are  categorical,  they  are  sacred  and  divine.  Fichte 
is  the  one  classical  German  thinker  who  has  an  anomalous 
attitude  toward  Greek  thought  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
different  from  that  of  the  other  great  men  of  the  period  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred.  The  tendency  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  can  be  vividly  shown  if  we  think  of  them  as 
carrying  on  the  structure  started  by  the  Greeks,  whereas 
Fichte  discovers  that  it  needs  to  be  built  up  from  the  very 
foundations.  If  we  consider  the  fundamental  theory  which 
was  intellectually  established  by  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  peoples  of  the  western 
world,  namely,  that  the  world  is  dependent  upon  our  thought 
and  in  this  sense  is  our  world,  we  find  the  proofs  of  this 
phenomenalism  of  the  universe  in  the  theoretical  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  scholars  who  preceded  Kant.  But  the  fact 
that  the  world  in  which  I  live  is  my  world  first  becomes 
significant  to  Fichte  thru  the  practical  consequence  that 
I  make  the  world  mine,  that  I  conceive  it  as  the  imaginative 
material  with  which  I  must  work.  One  of  the  most  able 
students  of  Fichte,  F.  Medicus,  once  exprest  it  in  this 
fashion:  “When  the  teacher  sees  his  pupils  sitting  before 
him,  he  sees  them,  not  as  the  embodiment  of  his  theoretical 
perception,  but  as  the  object  of  his  will,  limited  by  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  duty.”  If  one  could  extend  the  comprehension 
of  the  German  mind,  this  theory  of  Fichte’s  would  be  the 
most  characteristically  German  that  we  find  in  the  whole 
course  of  history. 

Finally  Humboldt  calls  attention  to  the  significance  of 
the  age  in  national  education.  The  new  type  of  German 
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university  was  created,  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
spirit.  Humboldt’s  principle  is  just  the  opposite  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  when  the  latter  reorganized  the  French  high  schools 
in  1808  on  the  basis  that  the  separate  faculties  were  isolated 
professional  schools  for  the  training  of  doctors,  state  officers 
and  magistrates.  The  German  university  is  the  place  where 
free,  intellectual  work  is  carried  on  by  all  the  students. 
The  French  high  school  is  first  of  all  a  school,  and  therefore 
is  subject  to  the  system  of  learning  founded  by  the  state; 
the  German  university  is  the  home  of  investigation  and  of 
study,  and  neither  the  method  nor  the  purpose  of  this  study 
is  determined  by  the  state.  Secondly,  Humboldt  built 
up  the  new  German  “gymnasium”  in  accordance  with 
Hellenic  tradition.  If  Germany  is  the  land  of  the  Greek 
Renaissance,  if  her  ideas  are  taken  from  Greek  antiquity, 
then  the  training  by  means  of  which  we  educate  our  young 
people  must  be  Greek  also.  The  Latin  schools  which  had 
existed  previously  held  up  to  their  pupils  the  formal  ideal 
of  eloquence;  the  Greek  gymnasium  aimed  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  a  complete  education,  thru  a  true  understanding 
of  the  Greek  spirit. 

We  have,  a  Greek  Renaissance  of  the  German  people  to 
set  up  against  the  Latin  Renaissance,  but  what  can  we  find 
in  our  own  history  to  compare  with  the  age  of  enlightenment 
in  England  and  in  France?  In  this  connection  we  can  only 
mention  the  superficial  learning  of  Garve,  Engel  and 
Mendelssohn.  In  Germany,  as  in  Greece,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Aufkldrung  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
definite  indication  of  a  form  of  thought.  In  both  countries 
the  enlightenment  represents  a  necessary,  but  fundamentally 
negative  transition  period;  in  both  countries  a  process  of 
purification  did  away  with  the  antiquated  dogmas  and 
prejudices;  but  in  both  countries  this  process  did  not  per¬ 
fect  learning,  it  merely  prepared  for  a  larger,  more  positive 
intellectual  life.  Altho  Hume’s  empiricism  and  Voltaire’s 
and  Rousseau’s  rationalism  have  become  classic,  and  even 
now  remain  as  guiding  principles  in  the  Latin  group,  we, 
like  the  Athenians,  have  more  than  once  had  to  free  our- 
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selves  from  the  exclusive  control  of  reason.  Disregarding 
utterly  the  popular  pseudo-enlightenment  {“Aufkldricht”), 
we  can  differentiate  the  critical,  negative  Anfkldrung  which 
was  a  preparatory  epoch  of  our  development,  from  the  real 
enlightenment  which  we  find  only  in  the  period  of  our 
Greek  Renaissance;  just  as  the  person  of  Socrates  united 
for  the  Athenians  the  triumph  over  enlightenment  with 
the  real  enlightenment  itself.  The  tendencies  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generation;  the  age  of  “storm  and  stress”  prove  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  German  people  were  not  content  to 
regard  enlightenment,  even  in  its  aspect  as  a  preparatory 
trend,  as  sufficient  in  itself. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  German  will  yields  to  the  Latin 
spirit  in  firmness,  or  the  German  understanding  in  clearness. 
But  the  will  has  another  goal,  and  the  understanding  another 
standard.  The  degree  of  admiration  which  in  spite  of 
enmity  the  Germans  accorded  to  Napoleon  a  hundred  years 
ago  is  characteristic;  but  more  characteristic  still  are  the 
conclusions  that  our  great  thinkers,  Fichte  most  of  all, 
drew  from  observing  his  character.  If  the  will  for  power 
for  power’s  sake,  and  understanding,  the  measure  of  all 
things,  can  exist  with  the  unheard  of  strength  they  obtained 
in  Napoleon’s  pefsonality,  to  what  heights  must  the  mind 
attain  when  it  tethers  the  will  to  the  firm  ground  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  then  soars  from  the  relativity  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  sublime  idea  of  transcendental  truth. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  German  mind  is  its  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ideas.  It  would  be  false  to  say  that  we  find 
this  spirit  only  among  our  philosophers  and  our  students. 
Just  as  Latin  civilization  has  its  Imperator,  and  in  him  the 
very  un-Greek  combination  of  Darius  and  Archilaos,  which 
it  revived  in  the  Renaissance  type  of  great  and  powerful 
individuals,  so  the  German  ideal  of  a  statesman  is  closely 
related  to  that  exprest  in  Plato’s  political  writings;  a  man 
who  gives  his  life  to  the  service  of  ideas,  who  does  not  regard 
life  and  the  world  realistically  as  finite  things  having  no 
further  purpose,  but  who  looks  at  them  idealistically  and 
believes  that  both  are  ruled  by  our  will  and  are  therefore 
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subject  to  the  will  of  an  objective  idea.  Even  the  most 
realistic  of  technical  politicians,  Bismarck,  the  enemy  of 
all  ideologies,  conceived  and  carried  out  his  task  under  the 
influence  of  this  point  of  view.  He  spoke  of  himself  con¬ 
tentedly  as  a  minister  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  in 
the  epitaph  which  he  chose  he  described  himself  as  a  “faith¬ 
ful  servant.”  His  empirical  master  was  the  landed  noble, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
the  Prussian,  later  the  German  nation.  In  his  clever  way 
he  made  this  statement  early  in  his  career:  “Why  sho’dd  I 
be  subject  to  these  Hohenzollerns  unless  it  is  God’s  com¬ 
mand?  They  are  a  Swabian  family  no  better  than  my  own.” 
But  his  service  was  more  than  vassalage,  as  it  is  often  errone¬ 
ously  called.  He  went  so  far  in  the  defence  of  his  ideal  as 
to  attack  its  representative  in  person  whenever  the  ideal 
itself  seemed  to  be  endangered  by  him. 

No  better  metaphor  has  ever  been  found  to  describe  the 
relation  of  all  earthly  striving  to  the  transcendental  idea 
than  that  of  the  pilot  steering  his  ship  by  the  pole  star. 
Just  as  the  star,  tho  never  to  be  reached,  shows  the  sailor 
his  course,  and  just  as  the  methods  of  holding  to  the  course 
can  not  be  the  same  in  all  weathers,  so  the  idea  is  a  goal 
which  can  only  be  reached  in  eternity,  for  the  endless  ac¬ 
tivity  of  men.  From  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  world 
it  shines  upon  us,  whatever  means  we  may  use  in  order  to 
dwell  in  its  light.  When  Bismarck  was  an  old  man  he  said, 
“I  have  always  had  one  compass  and  one  pole  star  by  which 
I  steered,  saltis  publica.  All  systems  by  which  parties  are 
separated  or  united  are  to  me  of  secondary  importance; 
the  objects  pf  primary  importance  are  the  nation,  its  foreign 
relations,  its  independence,  our  organization  in  the  sense 
that  as  a  great  nation  we  can  breathe  freely  in  the  world. 
There  are  times  when  one  must  rule  liberally  and  there  are 
times  when  one  must  rule  despotically;  everything  changes; 
here,  there  is  no  eternity.”  But  his  pole  star  is  eternal; 
“If  you  point  out  to  me  one  moment  when  I  have  not  steered 
my  ship  in  this  direction  you  can  perhaps  prove  that  I  have 
made  mistakes,  but  not  that  I  have,  for  one  second,  lost 
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sight  of  the  national  goal.”  People  have  thought  that  they 
could  detect  in  the  frequent  changes  of  political  method 
certain  Proteus-like  tendencies  in  Bismarck’s  innermost 
characteristics,  but  this  is  not  true.  He  kept  a  definite 
purpose  in  view  thru  all  these  variations. 

The  world  has  tried  to  make  Bismarck  and  his  political 
theory  responsible  for  the  formula:  “Might  goes  before 
right,”  with  which  he  justified  government  without  a. 
budget.  But  what  were  the  actual  facts?  He  saw  that  the 
Prussian  people  by  refusing  a  budget  were  rushing  with 
open  eyes  to  disaster  and  destroying  their  own  national 
prosperity.  And  in  the  spirit  of  the  idea  that  he  served,  he 
put  the  whole  powder  of  the  state  at  the  service  of  the  sagac¬ 
ity  which  was  lacking,  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  In  this 
connection  he  said:  “Whoever  has  the  power  in  his  hands 
may  do  as  he  pleases.”  But  never  did  the  hope  of  advance¬ 
ment  control  his  foreign  politics.  “One  must  not  make 
war  when  it  can  be  avoided  with  honor;  the  chance  of  a 
favorable  outcome  is  not  a  just  and  sufficient  cause  for  be¬ 
ginning  a  great  war.  It  is  in  itself  a  wicked  thing  to  try  to 
drive  two  great  nations  in  the  midst  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  war.”  These  are  his  words  shortly  before  1870. 
He  insists  only  that  the  autocracy  of  the  nation  and  its 
necessary  freedom  to  breathe  be  respected.  During  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Austria  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
king  about  the  stipulations  on  the  occasion  of  Bavaria’s 
entrance  into  the  league  with  the  Crown  Prince.  The  king 
wished  to  punish  Austria  for  her  rivalry  of  Prussia;  Bis¬ 
marck  declared  that  such  an  act  of  judgment  was  not 
Prussia’s  right,  and  that  when  the  future  unity  of  the  other 
German  states  was  at  stake,  all  considerations  of  territorial 
acquisition  must  fade  into  insignificance.  The  Crown 
Prince  wanted  to  limit  the  other  dynasties  so  as  to  make  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  Prussian  king  more  rich,  but  Bis¬ 
marck  prevented  this  process  of  “Prussianization.”  He 
made  an  agreement  with  Bavaria  on  account  of  which  he 
acknowledged  that  people  might  find  fault  with  him,  say¬ 
ing:  “  ‘The  stupid  fellow  should  have  demanded  more. — If 
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he  had  wished  it  they  must  have  complied . ’  But 


I  was  endeavoring  to  make  the  people  inwardly  satisfied 
with  the  agreement;  I  did  not  want  to  press  them  nor  to 
make  use  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.” 

The  fact  that  the  peace  with  sorely  wounded  France 
took  the  form,  not  of  a  homeopathic  treatment,  but  rather  of 
an  amputation,  could  be  referred  to  lust  for  plunder  only  by 
those  who  did  not  recognize  the  goal  of  French  politics  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  When  Thiers  was  sent  to 
conclude  negotiations,  Bismarck  says:  “It  was  difficult  for 
me  to  be  as  severe  with  him  as  I  had  to  be.”  It  is  not 
true  that  the  great  statesman  ever  directed  his  will  to  the 
attainment  of  power  for  power’s  sake,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Let  us  remember  his  speech  on  the  oriental  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Reichstag  in  1878:  “The  possibility  of  arranging 
a  peace  does  not  seem  to  me  such  as  to  enable  us  to  play 
the  part  of  judge  between  divergent  opinions,  or  to  say, — 
so  it  shall  be,  and  the  power  of  the  German  Empire  stands 
behind  this  decision.  I  think  we  must  be  even  more  dis¬ 
creet  than  an  honest  broker  who  really  wants  to  transact 
his  business  satisfactorily.  I  know  that  I  am  disappoint¬ 
ing  many'' expectations  which  have  grown  out  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  present  time;  but  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  follow  in  the  path  of  Napoleon  and  try  to  be 
the  schoolmaster  of  Europe,  if  not  its  judge.” 

This  same  national  idea  is  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
social  politics.  The  words  with  which  he  recommended 
his  laws  to  the  people  on  January  9,  1882,  express  his  de¬ 
sire  for  national  welfare  and  national  honor,  not  his  com¬ 
pliance  toThe  wishes  of  a  party.  “We  must  strive  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  one,  or  at  least  for  all  but  a  very  few 
people,  to  say:  ‘We  are  here  only  to  bear  the  state’s  burdens, 
but  the  state  does  not  care  about  our  unhappiness  or  our 
well-being.’  ”  He  held  fast  to  his  ideal  until  the  end,  even 
in  the  days  “when  the  feeling  of  aversion  and  disgust  was 
not  unknown  to  him,”  and  when  “the  weary  old  man  con¬ 
tinued  his  Sisyphean  task”  because  “the  peculiar  militar¬ 
istic  tradition  of  duty  and  of  responsibility”  forced  him  to 
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do  so.  He  was  the  ideal  German  statesman  who  serves 
even  while  he  rules,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  the  end,  but 
only  the  means,  who,  thru  all  the  stages  of  his  development 
as  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  diplomat,  as 
politician,  as  statesman,  finally  even  as  a  private  citizen, 
saw  the  purpose  of  all  his  thoughts  and  efforts,  the  common 
weal,  shining  higher  than  all  parties,  higher  than  the  people, 
and  higher  than  the  prince’s  crown.  Whoever  wishes  to 
substitute  greatness  for  good  as  the  basis  of  a  statesman’s 
striving  must  not  call  upon  Bismarck  to  help  him.  The  best 
Geiinan  tradition  is  in  his  politics,  a  tradition  to  which  the 
conception  of  imperialism  for  which  the  whole  world  is 
now  trying  to  make  us  responsible,  is  totally  foreign. 

In  view  of  the  differences  between  the  foreign  and  the 
German  spirit  it  is  important  for  them  not  to  be  hostile,  but 
rather  to  supplement  each  other.  On  both  sides  there  is 
the  same  tendency  to  set  up  one’s  own  civilization  as  the 
only  true  and  lasting  form  of  culture.  Fichte  pointed  out 
that  the  greatest  advance  in  the  progress  of  mankind  could 
be  obtained  by  the  cooperation  of  the  two  forces.  He  said 
that  the  foreign  mind  would  provide  the  impetus,  while 
the  German  mind  would  bring  about  the  realization  of  the 
idea.  Italy  called  the  Renaissance  into  being;  Germany 
in  the  Reformation  carried  the  new  type  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  England  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Aujkldr- 
ung;  Germany  perfected  it  by  means  of  her  critical  judgments. 
France  aroused  the  Revolutionary  spirit  which  was  con¬ 
summated  in  the  process  of  German  rational  education. 
So  by  nature  there  is  no  enmity  between  the  two  forms  of 
thought,  and  as  recently  as  the  19th  century  there  was  an 
effort  both  in  Italy  and  in  France  to  take  up  the  study  of 
German  idealism,  while  Germany  in  turn  attempted  to 
make  use  of  the  French  and  English  positivism.  A  year 
ago  we  had  progrest  so  far  that  the  French  philosopher 
Boutroux  explained  in  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
how  French  and  German  thought,  the  one  always  empha¬ 
sizing  the  individual,  the  other  the  whole,  by  cooperation. 
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could  attain  progress  and  harmony  in  spite  of  their  differ¬ 
ences,  rather  than  union  because  of  their  similarity. 

And  now  in  conclusion  I  must  quote  Fichte  once  again: 
“When  the  foreign  spirit  in  its  effort  to  expand  over  all  the 
world  seeks  to  destroy  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  German  spirit  which  is  shut  away  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  then  there  is  a  real  cause  for  war.”  As  Fichte 
explained  to  his  students  in  1813:  “The  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  a  nation  is  attacked  if  there  is  any  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  its  development,  if  any  other  power 
tries  to  incorporate  it  into  another  effort  for  empire,  or  for 
the  destruction  of  all  law  and  justice.  The  life  of  a  people 
inoculated  with  a  foreign  life  or  death,  is  killed,  destroyed 
and  crushed  out.  Then  there  is  a  war,  not  of  reigning 
families  but  of  the  whole  people.  Public  and  individual 
freedom  is  menaced,  and  without  this  a  nation  can  not  de¬ 
sire  to  live  unless  it  is  willing  to  brand  itself  as  utterly 
worthless.  In  such  a  cause  every  man  should  give  himself 
up  to  a  life  and  death  struggle,  he  should  accept  no  substi¬ 
tute  and  allow  no  representative  to  do  his  work.  At  such  a 
time  each  one  must  act  for  himself.” 

How  the  present  war  originated  no  one  of  us  knows,  and 
we  shall  not  know  for  a  long  time.  But  that  the  war,  once 
it  has  been  undertaken,  is  being  waged  against  us  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  utter  annihilation  is  indisputable,  and,  in 
fact,  is  openly  acknowledged  by  our  opponents.  Therefore 
the  words  of  Fichte  with  which  I  shall  close  this  paper  have 
a  very  real  significance  for  us:  '"Es  ist  einem  jeden  fur  die 
Person  und  ohne  Stellvertretung  aujgegeben  der  Kampf  auf 
Leben  und  Tod." 

Ernst  Hoffmann 

Berlin-Friedenau 


II 

LIBERAL  STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  ROME^ 

After  much  reflection  concerning  a  proper  subject  for  this 
important  occasion,  I  have  determined  to  speak  to  you  on 
liberal  studies  in  ancient  Rome,  for  at  least  two  reasons: 
(i)  In  general,  there  are  many  parallels  between  the  ancient 
Romans  and  the  modern  Americans,  many  points  in  which 
the  two  peoples,  so  widely  sundered  in  time,  are  tempera¬ 
mentally  and  spiritually  alike,  alike,  too,  in  matters  of  actual 
experience;  and  (2)  in  detail,  lessons  of  comfort  can  be  drawn 
by  the  supporters  of  liberal  studies  today  from  the  facts 
that  will  be  cited  in  this  address. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  introduction  to  his  editio  maior 
of  the  Academica  of  Cicero,  Dr.  J.  S.  Reid,  the  well-known 
English  scholar,  writes  in  masterly  fashion  of  Cicero  as  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  dwells  thruout  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Cicero’s  training,  particularly  on  the  attention 
which  at  all  stages  of  his  life  Cicero  gave  to  philosophy. 
Two  quotations  will  sum  up  the  section.  On  page  5  Mr. 
Reid  says:  “In  the  midst  of  his  busiest  political  occupa¬ 
tions,  when  he  was  working  his  hardest  for  the  consulship, 
his  heart  was  given  to  the  adornment  of  his  Tusculan  villa 
in  a  way  suited  to  his  literary  and  philosophic  tastes.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  spirit  thruout  his  life. 
He  was  before  all  things *a  man  of  letters;  compared  with 
literature,  politics  and  oratory  held  quite  a  secondary  place 
in  his  affections.  Public  business  employed  his  intellect, 
but  never  his  heart.’’  Again,  page  6,  “I  dwell  with  greater 
emphasis  on  these  facts  (Cicero’s  persistent  devotion  to 
study)  because  of  the  idea  now  spread  abroad  that  Cicero 
was  a  mere  dabbler  in  literature,  and  that  his  works  were 
extempore  paraphrases  of  Greek  books  half  understood. 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Liberal  Studies,  February  26,  1915. 
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In  truth,  his  appetite  for  every  kind  of  literature  was 
insatiable,  and  his  attainments  in  each  department  con¬ 
siderable.  He  was  certainly  the  most  learned  Roman  of 
his  age,  with  the  single  exception  of  Varro.” 

If  Cicero’s  bent  toward  literary  employments  was  as 
great  as  has  been  represented  in  these  quotations,  the 
question  may  well  be  asked.  Why  did  he  not  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits?  Why  did  he  take  any  part 
in  public  business  and  politics,  if  these  matters  engaged  his 
intellect,  but  never  his  heart?  The  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Romans  toward  liberal  studies.  Some  remarks  on 
this  point  will  help  to  an  ampler  understanding,  not  only  of 
Cicero’s  career,  but  of  the  progress  of  Latin  literature  in 
general;  they  will  also,  I  hope,  be  of  interest  and  profit  to 
the  members  and  friends  of  this  Society. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  passages  from  Cicero’s  own 
writings.  In  the  De  Senectute,  Chapters  XII-XVIII, 
Cicero  discusses  the  charge  that  old  age  robs  men  of  almost 
all  pleasures  (voluptates) .  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  voluptas  often  carried  the  suggestion  of  sensuality,  he 
declares  that,  if  old  age  does  in  reality  cut  men  off  from 
voluptates,  men  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  old  age.  In 
§  49  he  asserts  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  freed  at  last  from 
voluptates,  for  then  the  soul  has  a  chance  “to  be  alone,  and, 
as  the  saying  is,  to  be  intimate  with  itself.”  He  continues 
thus:  “If  indeed  in  addition  to  such  intimacy  with  itself 
the  soul  has  some  definite  sustenance  in  the  way  of  studium 
et  doctrina  (an  enthusiastic  quest  after  liberal  training), 
nothing  is  more  delightful  than  an  old  age  freed  from  the 
claims  of  public  life.  We  saw  C.  Callus — a  senex— try 
his  powers  in  measuring  out,  bit  by  bit,  almost  the  whole 
earth,  the  whole  sky:  how  many  times,  after  he  had  begun 
by  night  to  work  out  some  problem,  daylight  caught  him 
ere  his  task  was  done!  how  many  times,  tho  he  began  early 
in  the  morning,  night  forestalled  him!  what  delight  it  gave 
him  to  predict  to  us,  long  in  advance,  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  moon!  Quid  in  levioribus  studiis,  sed  tamen 
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acutis?  (What  shall  we  say  in  connection  with  pursuits 
less  weighty  indeed,  but  still  requiring  acumen?)  What 
joy  Naevius — a  senex — had  in  his  Bellum  Punicum!  What 
joy  Plautus— another  senex — found  in  his  Tnicnlentus, 
in  his  Pseudolus!”  Here  poetry  and  the  labor  of  poets  are 
distinctly  included  among  the  leviora  studia,  and  reckoned 
as  inferior  to  astronomy.  The  latter  is  enthusiastically 
praised,  because  the  fact  that  this  very  Gallus  had  pre¬ 
dicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  while  the  battle 
of  Pydna  was  in  progress  and  so  saved  the  Roman  army 
from  the  panic  which  was  fatal  to  the  Macedonians  had 
shown  convincingly  how  astronomy  might  be  of  “practical” 
advantage. 

The  major  part  of  Cicero’s  speech  Pro  Archia  Poeta  is 
pertinent  to  our  discussion;  it  constitutes  a  special  plea 
for  those  literary  labors  to  which  Archias  had  wholly  de¬ 
voted  his  life  and  to  which  Cicero  himself  had  given  no  little 
attention.  The  long  apology  in  §  1-3,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  why  he  appears  for  Archias  at  all  and  craves  in¬ 
dulgence  for  the  form  which  his  speech  is  to  take,  a  form 
divorced  not  merely  from  the  practise  of  the  courts,  but 
also  from  that  of  the  Forum  (i.  e.,  from  both  judicial  and 
deliberative  oratory),  the  plea  in  §  12-13  that  he  has  a 
right  to  apply  to  literary  pursuits  time  which  others  give 
to  questionable  amusements,  and  the  argument  that 
poetry  and  literature  have  been  of  practical  advantage, 
not  only  to  himself  in  oratory,  the  serious  (“practical”) 
business  of  his  life,  but  to  others  also,  indeed  to  the  Romans 
in  general,  thru  the  immortalization  of  Roman  achieve¬ 
ments  ( §  14-30),  all  are  most  significant.  Four-fifths  of 
the  speech  are  taken  up  with  these  matters,  which  a  modern 
judge  would  sweep  aside  as  irrelevant  to  the  real  point  at 
issue,  to  wit,  the  citizenship  of  Archias. 

One  chapter  of  the  oration,  the  seventh,  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  here. 

“Some  one  Avill  say:  ‘Were  those  men  of  the  first  rank, 
men  whose  achievements  literature  records,  were  they,  I 
ask,  trained  by  those  liberal  studies  (doctrina)  which  you 
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extol  so  highly?’  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  it  with  re¬ 
spect  to  them  all,  but  none  the  less  I  am  sure  of  the  proper 
answer  to  the  question,  I  grant  you  that  many  a  man 
without  liberal  training  has  shown  a  wondrous  spirit  and 
marvelous  ability,  and  by  the  very  bent  of  his  nature, 
well-nigh  divine,  has  of  himself  stood  out  in  sharp  relief 
as  a  man  self -controlled  and  steadfastly  moral  (i.  e.,  as 
true  man);  I  go  further,  and  add  that  natural  abilities 
unreinforced  by  liberal  training  have  oftener  reached  the 
reputation  for  manhood  and  achieved  true  manhood  than 
has  liberal  training  unreinforced  by  natural  abilities. 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  maintain  with  might  and 
main,  that,  when  to  natural  abilities  out  of  the  ordinary 
there  has  been  added  the  systematic  moulding  that  results 
from  liberal  training,  then,  and  not  till  then,  there  comes 
into  being  an  indescribable  something,  glorious  and  unique. 
To  the  splendid  company  of  such  men  belongs  that  super¬ 
man,  whom  our  fathers  saw,  Africanus;  to  this  company 
belong  C.  Laelius  and  L.  Furius,  men  perfectly  balanced 
and  self-contained;  to  this  company  belongs  also  that 
heroic  figure,  the  most  gallant  and  the  best-trained  man  of 
his  time,  Cato  the  Elder.  Surely,  if  such  men  were  helped 
in  no  way  by  literature  to  achieve  and  to  practise  true 
manhood,  they  would  never  have  devoted  themselves  so 
enthusiastically  to  literature.  But  if  such  training  did  not 
manifestly  yield  such  wondrous  increase,  and  if  the  sole 
aim  and  end  of  such  training  were  delight,  none  the  less, 
methinks,  would  you  regard  such  mental  and  spiritual 
|elaxation  as  most  refined  and  truly  liberal.  For,  whereas 
all  other  delights  belong  not  to  all  circumstances  nor  to  all 
ages  nor  to  all  i)laces,  these  pursuits  nurture  youth,  delight 
old  age,  grace  prosperity,  to  adversity  proffer  refuge  and 
solace,  please  at  home,  stand  not  in  the  way  out  of  doors, 
spend  the  night  with  us,  go  to  foreign  parts  with  us,  and 
attend  us  in  the  country.”^ 

*  I  quote  here  the  Latin  words:  “haec  studia  adulescentiam  alunt,  senectutem 
oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solacium  praebent, 
delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur , 
rusticantur No  ‘‘translation”  can  do  them  justice. 
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How  these  words  remind  one  at  ©very  turn  of  the  pleas 
set  forth  today  in  defense  of  liberal  studies,  especially  of  'the 
Classics!  “Liberal  studies,”  says  Cicero,  “help  us  in  practical 
life,  to  the  making  of  a  career,  of  a  living.  But,  quite 
apart  from  that,  they  help  us  live  a  life!” 

Pertinent,  too,  are  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  opening 
book  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations.  In  §  i  Cicero  says: 
“It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  our  countrymen  found 
out  all  things  more  wisely  than  the  Greeks,  or,  if  they  took 
anything  from  the  Greeks,  they  improved  on  them — in  all 
matters  at  least  whereon  they  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  labor  carefully.  In  the  mores  et  instituta  vitae,  in  the 
management  of  property,  in  statecraft,  in  warfare,  in 
gravitas,  constantia,  magnitudo  animi,  probitas,  jides  the 
earlier  Romans,  at  least,  were  superior  to  the  Greeks.” 
“In  liberal  studies,  however,”  he  continues,  “and  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  literature  the  Greeks  surpast  the  Romans — 
tho  it  was  easy  enough  for  them  to  win  here,  since  no  one 
fought  against  them.  No  honor  was  accorded  in  days  gone 
by,  among  the  Romans,  to  the  poet:  hence  among  the 
Romans  poetry  was  late  in  coming  to  the  birth,  late  in  re¬ 
ceiving  recognition.  Painting  and  music,  too,  found  no 
honor  among  the  Romans:  the  Romans  had,  therefore, 
no  painters,  no  musicians.”  “If  it  had  been  accounted  a 
credit  to  Fabius  Pictor,”  he  cries,  “that  he  painted,  would 
there  not  have  been  among  us  many  a  Polyclitus,  many  a 
Parrhasius?  Recognition  nurtures  the  higher  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  among  a  given  people  those  things  ever  lie 
dead  which  that  people  disapproves.”  Here  is  a  truism  we 
Americans  can  not  afford  to  forget  or  neglect!  “Mathe¬ 
matics,  finally,”  says  Cicero,  “were  pursued  among  the 
Romans  only  for  practical  purposes.” 

We  noted  above  that  in  the  De  Senectute  poetry  was 
reckoned  among  the  leviora  studia.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Brutus,  that  wonderful  panoramic  survey  of  Roman  orators, 
Cicero  tells  us  how  deeply  grieved  he  was  when,  on  his  way 
home  from  his  service  as  Governor  of  Cilicia,  the  news 
reached  him  at  Rhodes  that  Hortensius,  his  great  rival  at 
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the  bar,  was  dead.  “I  grieved,”  he  says,  “because  I  had 
lost  not,  as  many  fancied,  an  opponent,  one  who  sought  to 
minimize  my  merits,  but  an  ally  rather,  a  coworker  in  a 
glorious  field.  For  if,  in  the  accounts  that  tradition  gives 
us  of  devotion  to  the  leviores  artes,  we  read  that  poets  of 
distinction  grieved  over  the  death  of  contemporaries  that  were 
poets,  with  what  feeling,  pray,  was  I  bound  to  bear  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  with  whom  it  was  more  glorious  to 
vie  than  to  have  no  rival  at  all?” 

In  Cicero’s  De  Oratore  1.209  one  of  the  interlocutors, 
Antonius,  is  trying  to  formulate  an  exact  definition  of  the 
term  orator.  He  begins  by  giving  sample  definitions  of 
various  terms,  such  as  the  general,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
statesman.  In  §  212  he  continues:  “To  come  now  ad 
leviorum  artium  studia,  should  you  wish  a  musician,  a 
teacher  of  literature,  a  poet,  I  should  be  able  to  unfold  in 
like  manner  what  each  of  them  professes  to  do,  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  which  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  of  them.”  Here,  then,  the  poet  and  the  teacher 
(critic)  of  literature  are  accounted  inferior  to  the  soldier, 
the  lawyer,  the  statesman. 

Akin  to.  the  statement  quoted  above  from  the  Tusculan 
Disputations  that  no  honor  was  accorded  to  the  painter 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  Orator,  §  5,  sculptors  and  painters 
are  ranked  as  mere  opifices,  mere  artisans,  and  distinctly 
differentiated  from  poets  and  philosophers,  who  are  char¬ 
acterized  as  excellentes  viri.  We  have  seen  how  inferior  was 
the  status  of  the  poet  himself ;  of  the  position  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  something  will  be  said  below. 

The  De  Oratore,  the  first  of  Cicero’s  greater  rhetorical 
works,  was  published  in  55  B.  C.;  Cicero  was  then  in  his 
52nd  year.  The  chief  parts  in  the  dialogue  are  assigned  to 
Crassus  and  Antonius,  the  two  great  orators  of  the  age 
immediately  preceding  Cicero’s  own.  The  subject-matter 
of  oratory  is  first  considered,  and  the  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  required  by  the  perfect  orator.  Crassus,  who 
represents  Cicero’s  own  views,  insists  that  the  orator 
should  be  familiar  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts. 
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the  higher  education,  and  that  he  must  take  all  knowledge 
to  be  his  province.  Antonius  advances  a  narrower  view: 
he  holds  that  the  province  of  oratory  is  simply  good  speak¬ 
ing,  so  that  oratory  can  be  studied  quite  independently 
of  law,  philosophy  and  other  departments.  Here  we  have, 
in  highly  artistic  form,  the  issue  joined  between  vocation- 
alism  and  culture.  We  see  in  Antonius  the  college  or 
university  student  of  today  who  will  take  no  course  that 
does  not  cry  aloud  its  immediate  connection  with  the  trade 
or  profession  or  the  form  of  business  by  which  the  student 
is  to  earn  a  livelihood;  we  see  in  Crassus  (and  Cicero, 
whose  view^s  he  presents)  that  other,  far  wiser  student, 
who  will  lay,  thru  devotion  to  liberal  studies,  a  foundation 
ample  at  once  for  a  livelihood  and  a  life. 

If  we  turn  now  to  other  writers  we  easily  find  similar 
passages.  According  to  Gellius,  1 1.2.5,  Cato  the  Censor 
uttered  the  following  eulogy  of  the  good  old  days  of  Rome: 
“Poeticae  artis  honos  non  erat.  Si  quis  in  ea  re  studebat 
aut  sese  ad  convivia  applicabat,  grassat  or  vocabatur,”  i.  e., 
“To  poetry  no  honor  was  accorded.  If  any  one  had  a 
passion  for  that  sort  of  thing  or  applied  himself  to  carousing, 
men  called  him  a  highwayman.”  We  may  remember  that 
in  Tusculans  1.3 ’Cicero  tells  us  that  Cato  “flung  it  in  the 
teeth  of  Marcus  Nobilior  as  a  grievous  disgrace  {probrum) 
that  he  had  taken  poets  to  his  province.”  “Nobilior,”  explains 
Cicero,  “had  taken  Ennius  to  Aetolia.”  We  may  also  note 
the  direction  in  which  Cato’s  mental  activity  exerted  it¬ 
self — towards  oratory,  history,  and  the  treatment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects,  all,  to  Roman  thinking,  intensely  practical 
themes.  Cato,  again,  bade  his  son  to  look  into  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks,  not  to  master  them.  He  declared,  further, 
that  “whenever  that  wretched  people  shall  give  us  its  litera¬ 
ture,  it  will  ruin  everything  for  us.”  Cicero’s  own  grand¬ 
father  was  wont  to  say,  “Our  countrymen  are  much  like 
Syrian  slaves:  the  more  one  knows- of  Greek,  the  worse  he 
is.”  Sallust  makes  Marius,  the  friend  of  the  people, 
say:  “I  have  never  learned  Greek,  because  Greek  literature 
has  not  helped  its  teachers  to  become  true  men.”  In  91 
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B.  C.  the  censors  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Cn.  Domitius 
Aenobarbus  sought  to  prevent  the  establishment  at  Rome 
of  schools  intended  to  supply  rhetorical  training  in  Latin 
after  Greek  models.  Aulus  Gellius  gives  their  edict 
(15. II. 2): 

“Reports  have  been  brought  to  us  that  there  are  men 
who  have  established  a  new  sort  of  training  (disciplina) , 
and  that  young  men  are  going  to  them  to  school;  they  say, 
too,  that  these  men  have  called  themselves  ‘Latin  Rhetori¬ 
cians,’  and  that  striplings  sit  idly  there  the  livelong  day. 
Our  fathers  determined  what  they  wanted  their  children 
to  learn  and  to  what  schools  they  wanted  them  to  go. 
These  new-fangled  goings-on,  contrary  to  the  customs 
and  the  practises  of  the  fathers,  do  not  please  us  and  we  do 
not  think  them  right.  Wherefore  w^e  felt  that  we  should 
set  forth  clearly  both  to  those  who  keep  these  schools  and 
to  those  who  resort  to  them  what  we  think  about  it  all — 
that  we  do  not  like  it.” 

So  vigorously  did  the  Romans  oppose  the  application  of 
liberal  training  even  to  the  most  practical  of  all  their 
practises — rhetoric,  oratory,  the  art  of  persuasion! 

We  may  turn  now  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the  Romans 
towards  the  study  of  philosophy.  According  to  the  Captivi 
of  Plautus,  the  great  Roman  writer  of  comedies,  the  Eleans 
and  the  Aetolians  are  at  war.  Philopolemus,  the  son  of 
Hegio,  an  Aetolian,  has  been  taken  prisoner.  In  the 
hope  of  effecting  an  exchange  by  which  his  son  will  be 
returned  to  him,  Hegio  has  been  buying  up  Eleans  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Aetolians.  Among  the 
prisoners  thus  purchased  are  Philocrates  and  Tyndarus, 
his  slave;  Hegio  bought  them  because  he  had  heard  that 
Philocrates  was  a  personage  of  distinction  in  his  own  country. 
Before  the  play  opens,  Philocrates  and  Tyndarus  have  ex¬ 
changed  garments  and  roles.  In  263  ff.  Hegio  is  question¬ 
ing  Philocrates,  whom  he  confounds  with  Tyndarus,  con¬ 
cerning  the  social  and  financial  position  of  Philocrates. 
Verses  282-284  thus:  “What  of  his  father?  is  he  ahve?” 
“Alive,  when  we  came  from  home,  we  left  him.  Whether 
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he  is  alive  or  not  at  the  present  moment,  id  Orcum  scire 
oportet  scilicet  (that  the  Lord  of  Hades,  surely,  ought  to 
know — not  we).”  At  this  Tyndarus  cries,  as  an  aside, 
“Salva  res  est  philosophatur  quoque  iam,  non  mendax  modo  est.'* 
(“Hurrah!  Everything’s  all  right!  By  this  time,  he’s 
philosophizing,  he’s  not  merely  lying.”)  According  to  this, 
philosophy  is  a  sublimated  form  of  lying,  lying  raised  to  the 
nth  power. 

In  the  Mercator  of  Plautus  140  ff.  occurs  the  following 
passage,  between  Charinus,  an  adulescens,  and  Acanthio, 
a  servus: 

“I  never  saw  a  human  being  testier,  wrathier  than  you.” 

“I  never  saw  one  more  abusive  in  speech  than  you.” 

“But  what  if  I  am  giving  you  a  bit  of  counsel  which  I 
think  likely  to  be  of  health  to  you?” 

“Go  to,  with  health  of  your  sort,  health  that  brings  tor¬ 
ment  and  torture.” 

“Tell  me:  is  there  any  good  anywhere  that  anybody  can 
use  without  any  evil  at  all,  or  that  he  can  use  whenever  he 
wants  to  use  it  without  having  any  trouble  in  the  use?” 

“Your  question  is  something  I  can’t  answer:  philosophari 
numquam  didici  neque  scio”  (“Quibbling,  hair-splitting  have 
never  been,  are  not  now,  in  my  line.”) 

In  the  Pseudolus  of  Plautus  971  ff.  we  have  the  following 
dialogue:  “Do  you  know  anybody  at  all  in  this  lane? 
Answer  me!”  “Well,  I  know  myself.”  “That’s  something 
that  very  few  men  do,  for  in  the  Forum  there  is  hardly  one 
man  out  of  ten  that  really  knows  himself.”  Pseudolus, 
a  bystander,  cries  “Salvos  sum:  iam  philosophatur (“I’m 
all  right:  he’s  philosophizing.”) 

Of  these  passages  the  last  two  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  first ;  all  three  condemn  philosophy  as  a  form  of 
quibbling  and  word-juggling  closely  akin  to  lying.  In  the 
Rudens  986,  Gripus,  unable  to  make  immediate  answer  to  a 
nice  point  urged  by  Trachalio,  seeks  to  wither  him  with  the 
one  cry  “philosophe!”  In  dealing  with  Plautus  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  and  what  is  at  once  both  Roman  and  Greek. 
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Here  we  can  appeal  to  such  a  passage  as  Anabasis  2.1. 13 
as  proof  that  the  thought  with  which  we  are  dealing  was 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  themselves — the  countrymen  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  To  Philinus,  messenger  from  the 
Persian  king  to  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  latter,  Theopompus, 
says:  “We  decline  to  give  up  our  arms;  all  we  have  is  our 
arms  and  our  valor.  If  we  keep  our  arms,  we  shall  be  able 
to  bring  our  valor  into  play;  if  we  give  up  our  arms,  we 
shall  lose  life  itself.  Do  not  imagine  that  we  shall  sur¬ 
render  to  you  the  only  good  thing  we  have;  rather  we  shall 
use  our  arms  to  fight  with  you  for  the  good  things  you 
have.”  Then  Philinus  said  with  a  smile:  “Well,  you’re 
like  a  philosopher,  my  fine  youth,  and  you  talk  not  un¬ 
pleasantly;  know,  however,  that  you  are  a  fool,  if  you 
believe  that  your  valor  can  overcome  the  king’s  power.” 
That  the  feeling  against  philosophy  was  also  truly  Roman 
appears  in  many  passages.  In  the  second  chapter  of  his 
life  of  Epaminondas,  Cornelius  Nepos  names  those  who 
taught  Epaminondas  to  play  and  sing  and  dance.  He 
speaks  also  of  Epaminondas’s  study  of  philosophy  and  of 
his  devotion  to  his  teacher.  Lysis  the  Pythagorean.  He 
continues  thus:  “Now,  measured  by  our  habits,  these 
things  seem  trivial,  things  to  be  held  lightly;  but  in  Greece, 
at  least  in  the  olden  days,  they  were  highly  praised.” 
Tacitus,  in  his  biography  of  his  father-in-law.  Agricola,  the 
famous  general,  declares  that  Agricola  himself  often  said  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  drunk  of  philosophy  more  eagerly 
than  was  permissible  for  a  Roman  and  a  senator,  had  not 
the  good  sound  sense  of  his  mother  restrained  the  fiery 
fervor  of  his  soul. 

Here  again  we  may  cite  the  testimony  of  Cicero  himself. 
Mr.  Reid  {Acadentica,  23)  says:  “It  is  strange  to  find 
Cicero  making  such  elaborate  apologies  for  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a  careless  reader  might 
set  them  down  to  egotism.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  at  Rome  all  literary  and  artistic  pursuits  were  merely 
the  amusement  of  the  wealthy;  the  total  devotion  of  a  life 
to  them  seemed  well  enough  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans 
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unmanly  and  unpractical.”  This,  then,  is  why  Cicero  in 
practically  all  of  his  more  ambitious  philosophical  wwks 
apologizes  for  such  writings;  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
Tusculans  and  the  De  Officiis,  the  prefatory  passages  of  the 
individual  books  present  in  varying  forms  justification  of 
his  devotion  to  philosophy. 

A  striking  passage  is  Tusculans  2.4:  “Philosophy,”  says 
Cicero,  “is  content  with  few  critics:  it  deliberately,  of  its 
own  accord,  shuns  the  multitude,  and  so  is  viewed  by  the 
multitude  with  suspicion  and  hatred.  Hence,  if  anyone  is 
minded  to  criticize  philosophy  as  a  whole,  he  can  be  sure 
of  popular  applause.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  inveigh 
against  the  particular  school  which  I  follow  by  preference, 
he  can  secure  vigorous  reinforcements  from  the  schools  of 
the  other  philosophers.”  In  De  Officiis  2.3-4  he  cries, 
“Would  that  our  commonwealth  had  lived  on  with  form  un¬ 
changed!  in  that  case,  I  should  be  devoting  myself  to  action 
rather  than  to  writing,  and,  if  I  were  writing  at  all,  I  should 
be  putting  down  on  paper  not  the  themes  with  which  now 
I  am  dealing,  but  rather  my  speeches.”  In  De  Natura 
Deorum  1.7-9  he  justifies  at  length  his  philosophical 
writing:  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  state,  public  conditions 
leave  him  unemployed  otherwise,  he  can  not  endure  to  do 
nothing,  his  writing  relieves  the  distress  he  feels  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  his  beloved  Tulliola.  But 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  long  preface  to  the  De  Finibus, 
1.1-12.  ‘T  was  not  unaware,  my  dear  Brutus,”  says  Cicero, 
“that  my  attempt  to  set  forth  in  Latin  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  Greeks  would  expose  me  to  criticism 
of  divers  sorts.  For,  to  certain  individuals,  men,  too,  not 
at  all  untrained,  there  is  nothing  pleasing  in  what  I  am 
doing — that  is,  in  philosophy.  Others  again  find  no  fault 
with  such  study,  if  it  is  prosecuted  without  too  much  zeal, 
but  feel  that  it  is  not  right  to  devote  as  much  interest  and 
labor  to  this  subject  as  I  am  giving  it.  Finally,  I  sus¬ 
pect  there  will  be  some  who  would  have  me  take  up  other 
forms  of  literature,  who  regard  this  sort  of  writing,  tho  it 
calls  for  discrimination,  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  role  I 
have  played  in  our  life  and  with  my  position  in  the  world.” 
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To  these  various  classes  of  critics  Cicero  makes  answer 
in  the  following  sections.  To  those  who  would  have  him 
use  his  pen  for  subjects  other  than  philosophy  he  replies  in 
§  1 1 ;  he  bids  them  note  that  the  themes  of  philosophy  are 
second  to  none  in  interest  and  importance;  “what  can  be 
better  worth  while,”  he  asks,  “than  to  set  forth  the  fines 
bonorum  et  malorum?”  “Who,”  he  continues,  “would  think 
it  out  of  keeping  with  the  position  which  all  men  assign  to 
me  if  I  seek  to  discover  what  is  best  and  truest  in  every 
activity  of  life?” 

Many  more  passages  may  be  cited,  but  for  the  present  our 
citations  are  ample.  It  is  clear  that  to  the  Roman  of 
parts,  ambitious  for  a  career,  literature  could  be  but  an 
avocation,  not  a  vocation,  the  serious  business  of  his  life. 
It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that,  down  to  the  Augustan 
Age,  Roman  writers  were  in  the  main  also  doers,  players  of 
important  r61es  in  Roman  public  affairs.  In  the  De 
Officiis  1. 1 50-1 5 1  Cicero  discusses  the  occupations  fitting 
for  a  gentleman.  Trading  on  a  small  scale  he  condemns 
out  of  hand;  even  transmarine  commerce  comes  in  for  but 
scant  endorsement.  “If,”  says  Cicero,  “such  commerce  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  it  makes  accessible  to 
the  Romans  things  to  which  they  otherwise  would  be 
strangers,  then  it  is  not  so  bad;  but  if  the  transmarine 
trader,  content  with  his  gains,  retires  from  business,  then 
he  is  wholly  commendable.”  Agriculture,  of  course,  is  un¬ 
qualifiedly  praised.  Of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  literature 
and  the  higher  arts,  not  one  word  is  said. 

What,  then,  was  a  provincial  like  Cicero,  a  novus  homo 
(i.  e.,  a  man  none  of  whose  family  had  held  high  office  at 
Rome),  to  do?  Could  he  hope  for  a  career  if  he  devoted 
his  splendid  talents  to  literature  alone  ?  The  citations  given 
above  make  full  answer  to  this  question.  No,  Cicero’s 
one  chance  of  winning  recognition  of  the  fine  powers  of 
which  he  must  early  have  been  conscious  lay  in  following 
the  beaten  paths.  Besides  agriculture,  only  public  life,  with 
all  that  it  implied — oratory,  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
skill  in  its  practise,  soldiering,  statecraft — was  a  wholly 
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irreproachable  occupation.  To  this,  then,  Cicero  applied 
himself  with  all  his  powers.  In  such  a  life  as  this  he  was, 
in  a  sense,  out  of  his  element;  we  need  not  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  was  not  always  a  distinguished  success  there¬ 
in.  Yet  his  career  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  other 
scholars  in  politics. 

We  noted  above  that,  in  his  De  Oratore,  Cicero,  thru 
the  mouth  of  Crassus,  urged  the  view  that  no  training 
could  be  too  wide  or  too  deep  for  him  who  would  be  the 
ideal  orator,  the  ideal  public  man.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  discover  how  Cicero  applied  in  practise  his  theory.  An 
exhaustive  answer  to  this  question  will  not  be  attempted. 
One  passage  only — Brutus  §  304-317 — will  be  employed. 

“In  90  B.  C.,”  says  Cicero,  “I  attained  my  majority.  Only 
one  court  was  in  session  then — that  created  by  the  Lex 
Varia.”  “This,”  he  continues,  “I  attended  constantly,  tho 
the  men  that  spoke  there  were  not  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 
The  other  important  speakers  of  the  day — aside  from  those 
I  named  above  as  absent  from  Rome — were  holding  office 
at  that  time,  and  I  heard  them  almost  daily  as  they  addrest 
gatherings  of  the  people.  As  I  heard  them,  I  was  fired  by 
overmastering  enthusiasm;  I  wrote  and  read  and  declaimed 
daily.  And  yet  I  was  not  content  with  strictly  oratorical 
training.  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  our  law  under 
Quintus  Scaevola;  he  never  formally  accepted  any  one  as 
pupil,  and  yet,  by  answers  he  gave  to  those  who  consulted 
him,  he  taught  all  who  were  keen  to  hear  him.  Next  year, 
by  listening  to  P.  Sulpicius,  then  tribune,  as  he  addrest 
the  people,  I  mastered  thoroly  all  that  was  to  be  learned 
about  this  sort  of  speaking.  At  the  same  time,  since  Philo, 
head  of  the  Academy,  was  in  Rome,  I  surrendered  myself 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  that  marvelous  man,  fired  by  a 
wondrous  enthusiasm  for  philosophy,  and  devoted  myself 
persistently  to  that  subject,  partly  because  the  variety 
and  the.  greatness  of  its  themes  filled  me  with  the  keenest 
delight,  partly,  too,  because  our  courts  seemed  to  have  been 
suspended  for  ever. 

“For  the  next  three  years  there  was  no  war,  but  thru  the 
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death  or  the  voluntary  departure  or  the  exile  of  various 
orators,  Hortensius  became  the  leader  of  the  bar.  Other 
orators  of  distinction  spoke  now  and  then.  All  this  time, 
day  and  night  alike,  I  devoted  myself  to  every  branch  of 
liberal  training.  I  was  on  most  intimate  terms  with  the 
Stoic  Diodotus:  in  fact  he  lived  for  years  at  my  house,  and 
died  there  but  recently.  He  trained  me  in  other  directions, 
but  especially  in  logic.  To  this  teacher,  master  of  many 
varied  accomplishments,  I  gave  myself  up  so  enthusiastically 
that  no  day  was  unmarked  by  efforts  on  my  part  to  fit 
myself  to  be  an  orator.  I  practised  declamation  daily — 
often  in  Latin,  but  oftener  in  Greek,  partly  because  Greek 
styles  of  oratory,  by  admitting  richer  ornamentation  than 
Latin,  helped  to  superinduce  a  like  mode  of  speech  in  Latin, 
partly  because  I  could  not  get  full  benefit  of  teaching  or 
correction  by  Greek  instructors  unless  I  knew  Greek. 
Presently,  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  such  training,  I 
began  to  try  civil  and  criminal  cases,  not,  as  many  did  in 
those  days,  learning  in  the  Forum,  but,  so  far  as  I  had  been 
able  to  bring  it  about,  entering  the  Forum  fully  trained. 
At  the  same  time  I  studied  under  Molo,  the  rhetorician, 
who  had, come  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador  on  behalf  of  the 
Rhodians.  And  so,  in  my  first  criminal  case,  the  defense 
of  Roscius,  I  won  such  distinction  that  much  business  came 
to  me;  all  these  cases  I  worked  out  with  the  utmost  care. 

“Since  you  wish  to  know  all  about  my  career,  I  will 
mention  now  certain  matters  which,  mayhap,  will  strike 
you  as  not  necessary  or  germane.  In  those  days  I  was 
slender  and  weak,  with  a  long,  scraggy  neck.  In  a  word, 
I  had  just  that  physique  which  seems  to  many  to  portend 
an  early  death,  if  one  works  hard  and  tasks  his  lungs. 
And  so  my  friends  were  sorely  distrest  about  me,  partic¬ 
ularly  since  my  habit  was  to  plead  a  case  thru  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  without  any  easing  of  the  tension, 
without  variety,  and  with  the  utmost  straining  of  my 
voice,  and  indeed  of  my  whole  body.  And  so  tho,  when  my 
friends  and  the  doctors  urged  me  to  give  up  pleading  cases, 
I  felt  I  ought  to  face  every  danger  rather  than  fall  short  of 
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realizing  my  hopes  of  distinction,  still,  when  it  struck  me 
that,  by  easing  the  tension  and  learning  to  control  my 
voice  and  by  changing  my  style  of  delivery,  I  might  at 
once  escape  the  physical  risks  I  was  facing  and  gain  a  better 
regulated  style,  I  went  to  Asia,  to  change  my  style  of  speak¬ 
ing.  On  arriving  at  Athens  I  spent  six  months  with 
Antiochus,  a  distinguished  and  wise  adherent  of  the  Old 
Academy,  and  my  devotion  to  philosophy,  which  had  never 
been  interrupted  from  my  boyish  days,  I  renewed  in  richer 
measure  under  the  guidance  of  an  author  and  teacher  of 
the  first  rank.  At  the  same  time  at  Athens  I  practised 
under  the  guidance  of  Demetrius  Syrus,  who  long  had  been 
a  successful  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Afterward  I  traversed 
all  Asia  Minor  and  practised  there  with  the  leading  rhetori¬ 
cians.  Not  content  with  them  I  went  to  Rhodes,  and 
worked  again  under  Molo,  a  man  who  not  only  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  pleader  and  writer,  but  also  extremely  skilful 
in  criticising  the  weaknesses  of  others,  and  in  teaching  and 
training  others.  He  did  all  that  was  possible  to  repress  my 
youthful  exuberance  and  to  confine  the  stream  of  my 
oratory  within  its  banks.  And  so,  after  two  years,  I  came 
back  to  Rome,  not  only  a  better-trained  man,  but  almost 
a  new  man,  for'  I  no  longer  overstrained  my  voice,  my 
oratorical  style  had  been  toned  down,  my  lungs  had  gained 
strength,  and  I  had  won  a  fair  physique.” 

Such  was  the  training  of  the  man  w’ho  became  Rome’s 
greatest  orator,  who  first  gave  in  Latin  an  adequate  pre¬ 
sentation  of  rhetoric,  in  its  theoretical  as  in  its  practical 
aspects,  who  first  showed  the  possibilities  of  Latin  as  a 
vehicle  for  prose,  and  who,  more  than  any  other  man, 
more  even  than  the  great  philosopher-poet  Lucretius, 
gave  to  Latin  a  philosophical  literature.  Well  might  he, 
in  his  De  Natura  Deorum  1.6,  resent  the  charge  that,  even 
if  philosophy  were  a  worthy  theme  for  his  pen,  he  had  no 
competent  knowledge  within  this  field;  well  might  Dr. 
Reid  resent  the  strictures  made  in  modern  times  on  Cicero’s 
philosophical  writings  as  the  product  of  a  dabbler  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  as  the  outcome  of  philosophical  books  but  half 
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understood.  And  we  may  note  here  that  not  only  did  this 
training  fit  Cicero  to  accomplish  so  much  not  merely  in 
practical  life,  but  in  literature,  especially  in  those  mar¬ 
velous  closing  years  of  his  life,  but  that,  when  his  hour  of 
sorest  trial  came,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  outlet  for 
his  activities  on  behalf  of  the  country  he  so  dearly  loved, 
and  when  this  blow  was  followed  by  the  cruel  loss  of  his 
beloved  daughter,  this  training  made  it  possible  for  him 
then  to  live,  and  to  give  us  so  glorious  a  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  those  words  of  the  Pro  Archia,  already 
cited,  “Haec  studia.  .  .  .adversis  {rebus)  perfugium  ac 
solacium  praebent.” 

Here,  then,  is  a  sketch,  manifestly  imperfect,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Romans  towards  liberal  studies,^  and  a 
demonstration  that,  hostile  as  the  Romans  as  a  whole 
were  for  centuries  to  such  studies,  they  owed,  none  the 
less,  to  liberal  training,  their  brightest  achievements  in 
divers  forms  of  intellectual  endeavor.  In  this  sketch  all 
lovers  of  liberal  studies  may  find  unfailing  encouragement. 
The  fight  against  culture  is  as  old,  I  take  it,  as  the  world 
itself:  yet  culture  survives.  It  heartens  me,  as  I  hope  it 
will  hearten  you,  to  recall  this  thought.  Even  the  Dark 
Ages  could  not  destroy  the  Classics  and  the  power  of  the 
things  for  which  they  stand.  Greek  had  all  but  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  yet  the  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  the  love  of  Greek  had  their  glorious  resurrection  and 
proved  for  centuries  a  quickening  force.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Greek  was  studied  as  never  before  by 
the  Germans:  to  this  study  of  Greek,  and  to  nothing  else, 
must  we  trace  the  intellectual  dominance  of  the  Germans 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  birth  of  a  true  German 
literature.^ 

*  With  the  establishment  of  a  virtual  empire  by  Augustus  that  attitude 
changed  greatly;  but  into  that  matter  there  is  no  room  here  to  go. 

*  Lest  this  statement  seem  extravagant,  I  refer  to  the  vigorous  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  idea  by  the  distinguished  German  Latinist,  Friedrich  Leo, 
in  his  Die  Originalitdt  der  Romischen  Liter atur  (Gottingen,  1904).  See  also 
my  paper,  “The  originality  of  Latin  literature,”  The  Classical  Journal,  Vol.  3, 
p.  251-260,  299-307. 
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It  is  our  duty,  then,  as  it  is  our  privilege,  as  lovers  of 
liberal  studies  and  above  all  of  those  best  of  liberal  studies, 
the  Classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  keep  our  courage 
unfaltering.  We  are  custodians  of  things  of  priceless  value 
— things  to  whose  value  the  world  will  never  be  wholly 
dead.  Whenever  our  imperfect  survey  of  the  whole  field 
leaves  us  for  the  moment  inclined  to  lose  heart,  we  should 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  in  the  Classics  with  greater 
vigor  and  with  surer  effectiveness.  And  ,we  may  remember 
with  profit  that,  tho  in  rehgion  we  can  not  win  salvation 
by  good  works,  the  fruit  of  good  works  is  preeminently 
demanded  of  the  supporters  of  liberal  studies.  It  behooves 
us  to  show  always  that  the  studies  whose  value  we  assert 
have  indeed  been  of  service  to  ourselves,  that  they  have 
entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  being,  that  they  have 
made  us  richer  men  and  women,  with  minds  and  souls 
enlarged  by  communion  with  the  great  writers  of  the  Classic 
past,  and  so  capable  of  giving  more  to  others  of  the  things 
worth  while.  This  we  can  do  in  divers  ways — in  one  way 
particularly — by  thinking  always  with  logical  accuracy 
and  penetrating  force,  and  by  expressing  our  thoughts  un¬ 
failingly  in  language  which  shall  show  to  all  that  our  claim 
that  study  of  Tatin  and  Greek  makes  for  control  of  our 
mother  tongue  is  not  an  idle  formula,  but  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  fact. 

Charles  Knapp 

Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 


WHY  THE  DIRECT  METHOD  FOR  A  MODERN 

LANGUAGE?' 

“quousque  tandem” 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  in  detail,  we  must  agree 
on  two  points:  (i)  on  the  fundamental  principle,  and  (2) 
on  the  aim  of  the  direct  method.  To  state  the  two  issues 
briefly,  yet  clearly,  we  may  safely  say:  The  direct  method 
implies  a  direct  appeal  to  the  learner  thru  the  foreign 
language;  that  is,  it  teaches  the  language,  and  not  merely 
about  the  language,  as  is  done  by  an  indirect  procedure. 
The  aim  of  the  reform  method  is :  Reading  ability  developed 
by  means  of  oral  facility.  In  this  wise  both  aspects  of 
language,  the  literary  and  the  spoken,  are  considered. 
To  make  my  position  perfectly  clear,  I  shall  enunciate  once 
more  the  five  cardinal  points  in  the  reform  of  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching,  i.  e.,  insistence  upon  good  pronunciation, 
oral  work,  inductive  teaching  of  grammar,  real  reading, 
and  so-called  realien.  Could  you,  indeed,  conceive  of  effec¬ 
tive  modern  language  instruction  if  the  teachers  were  not 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  accuracy  of  pronunciation,  if  they 
should  not  vitalize  and  vivify  their  teaching  by  work  in 
speaking,  if  they  were  not  to  bring  their  pupils  into  pos¬ 
session  of  usable  grammatical  facts,  if  their  students  could 
not  read  without  translating,  and  if  the  foreign  nation  thru 
a  study  of  its  literature,  of  its  people  and  its  customs,  were 
not  brought  into  sympathetic  view  and  appreciation? 
In  short,  not  the  dead  letter  but  the  living  word  must  be 
placed  in  the  foreground  of  modern  language  instruction. 

To  show  you  the  dire  need  for  a  reform  in  modern  language 
teaching,  I  can  not  do  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  on 
modern  languages  from  the  Anmial  Report  of  the  President 
of  Columbia  University,  1914.  Dr.  Butler  writes  there  as 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Modem  Language  Section  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers’  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  in  Saginaw,  October  29,  1915. 
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follows:  “Elaborate  arguments  are  made  by  men  of  weight 
and  of  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  ability  to  speak 
French  and  to  speak  German  is  much  less  important  than 
the  abihty  to  read  those  languages  and  the  possession  of 
some  general  knowledge  of  their  literatures.  This  is  a  sadly 
perverted  point  of  view.  The  man  who  is  able  to  read  a 
page  of  Taine,  or  perhaps  of  Anatole  France,  and  who 
finds  himself  in  a  French  business  house  or  a  French  drawing 
room  without  the  ability  to  express  his  wants  or  his  thought 
in  a  single  well-formed  and  intelHgible  sentence,  feels  like 
a  fool,  and  he  deserves  to  feel  like  a  fool.  The  man  who 
can  not  speak  and  write  French  and  German  does  not 
know  French  and  German,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  lack  of  ability  to  use  a  great  educational 
instrument  and  a  vitally  important  tool  in  business  and 
social  intercourse  is  compensated  for  by  a  more  or  less 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  French 
and  German  peoples  or  by  the  capacity  to  read  a  French 
or  German  book  with  more  or  less  constant  dependence 
upon  the  dictionary.  Indeed,  it  would  be  highly  advanta¬ 
geous  if  all  instruction  in  the  French,  German,  Spanish 
or  Italian  languages  and  literatures  were  conducted  in  those 
languages  after  the  first  year  of  college  work  in  them.  The 
asphyxiation  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  school  and  college  sub¬ 
jects  which  began  a  generation  ago  was  in  no  small  part 
due  to  the  industrious  but  misguided  efforts  of  school 
and  college  teachers  of  those  subjects.  It  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  deplorable  if  the  modern  European  languages 
were  to  suffer  a  similar  fate  and  for  a  like  reason.” 

President  Butler  again  voices  a  similar  opinion  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  July  25,  1915,  when  he 
asserts:  “Our  secondary  schools  are  particularly  weak 
in  general  history  and  in  English  history  and  in  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  French,  Spanish  and  German . 

College  admission  examinations  show  that  secondary  school 
teaching  in  the  modern  European  languages  is  painfully 
inefficient.  There  should  be  no  trouble  in  teaching  a  pupil 
of  high  school  age  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  speak  fairly  well 
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at  least  one  of  these  languages.  Too  often,  unfortunately, 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  accomplished,  altho  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  French  and  German  is  not  inconsiderable.” 

If  you  think  that  President  Butler  is  too  hard  on  us,  let 
us  listen  to  what  a  European  scholar  of  international  re¬ 
pute  has  to  say  on  this  question.  Professor  A.  Rambeau 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  taught  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  writes  in  Die  Neueren  Sprachen,  June,  1915, 
on  modern  language  teaching  in  America  as  translated : 

“The  so-called  scientific  method,  as  this  worthless  method 
was  proudly  named,  gradually  sprang  up  in  the  colleges 
and  then  in  the  high  schools  and  schools  that  prepare  for 
the  college  entrance  examinations.  It  rose  to  high  honors 
when  American  teachers  in  large  numbers  took  over  the 
modern  language  instruction  in  those  institutions,  without 
having  mastered  in  any  way  the  foreign  languages  orally 
and  in  writing.  These  teachers  looked  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  achievements  of  foreign  'Sprachmeister'  Soon  even 
foreign-born  teachers,  when  they  understood  English  some¬ 
what,  began  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  scientific  method, 
i.  e.,  translating,  reading,  translating,  a  little  grammar, 
and  again  translating.  They  likewise  wished  to  instruct 
scientifically  and  felt  themselves  in  this  wise  to  be  able 
best  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  entrance  and  final  ex¬ 
aminations  with  their  notorious,  long  examination  papers. 

“In  this  procedure  there  have  appeared  in  modern  language 
teaching  marvelously  strange  phenomena  which  affect 
the  visiting  philologist  and  the  educated  foreigner  who 
listens  to  class  instruction  in  his  mother  tongue,  both 
tragically  and  comically.  But  there  have  always  been 
praiseworthy  exceptions  among  the  native-born  as  well 
as  the  foreign-born  modern  language  teachers.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  act.  Self- 
complacency  has  no  justification  in  our  ranks:  the  evidence 
is  against  us.  Olympian  academic  aloofness  is  altogether 
out  of  place.  But,  fortunately,  the  ambitious  teacher  need 
not  be  fearful  of  the  future  of  modern  language  instruction 
in  this  country.  Just  two  things  must  be  done:  first  of  all. 
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he  must  be,  or  become,  master  of  the  subject,  and  secondly, 
he  must  teach  German  and  French  as  living  languages. 
My  first  admonition  is  to  you  teachers,  the  second  is  in  be¬ 
half  of  our  pupils.  The  direct  system  can  serve  the  two 
purposes  effectively:  it  brings  forth  a  highly  gratifying 
reaction  both  upon  the  teachers  and  upon  the  students. 
For  that  we  have  experimental  data — as  the  psychologist 
would  say.  The  scholarly  conscience  of  the  teachers  is 
appealed  to,  as  is  also  the  psychology  of  those  taught. 
Do  not  think  that  I  am  holding  up  before  you  a  cheap 
panacea  as  a  violent  partisan  in  the  reform  of  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching.  I  am  not  an  efficiency  expert,  tho  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  expertness  in  education.  But  it  is  true  that  a 
direct-method  procedure  demands  more  of  a  teacher  than 
the  traditional  grammar- translation  mode.  It  will  cause 
him  to  seek  and  to  make  improvement  in  conformity  with 
the  greater  demands  made  upon  him.  This  is  no  revolu¬ 
tionary  change,  but  rather  an  evolutionary  one,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  imperative.  The  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
then  be  truly  taught,  directed  by  real,  live  teachers  instead 
of  having  to  submit  to  detectives  who  hear  lessons  to  catch 
culprits.-  The  most  important  factor  in  the  classroom  will 
be  the  gain  in  "inspiration,  attention,  interest,  effort,  and 
results.  The  multiple  sense  appeal  draws  into  operation 
all  the  faculties  needed  for  a  real  acquisition  of  a  language. 
Hearing,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  all  will  have  their 
place  and  all  will  contribute  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  learning 
the  language.  Literary  reading,  so  frequently  a  farce, 
will  then  become  a  living  reality,  and  a  new  world  will 
be  opened  to  eager  students.  My  purpose  here  today  is 
not  unduly  to  extol  or  to  magnify  one  particular  device  or 
system,  but  rather  to  stress  the  Direct  Principle  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hermann  Almstedt  has  aptly  chosen  to  call  it,  in 
Monatshejte  fur  deutsche  Sprache  und  Padagogik,  March, 

1915- 

Thru  long  experience  and  close  comradeship  with  Dr. 
Max  Walter,  I  have  become  a  firm  believer  in  the  direct 
principle  which,  while  intangible,  permits  of  improvement 
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and  enrichment  in  its  application.  I,  therefore,  respect¬ 
fully  maintain  that  there  are  some  fundamentals  that  ought 
to  be  followed  everywhere.  That  is  my  conception  of 
method,  that  it  shows  us  the  way,  according  to  its  etymology. 
For  reaching  the  goal  most  effectively,  we  need  devices 
which,  however,  are  our  personal  property,  arising  pri¬ 
marily  from  our  own  idiosyncrasies.  Devices,  there¬ 
fore,  are  wholly  subjective  but  a  method,  as  principle,  is 
above  the  individual  in  its  impersonality.  When,  then. 
Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  in  his  most  recent  book  Psy¬ 
chology  of  high  school  subjects,  Ginn,  1915,  asserts  that 
“there  is  no  single  best  method  of  teaching  foreign  (modern) 
languages”  (for  high  schools),  I  protest  it  as  an  unproved 
assumption.  I  do  this  all  the  more  cheerfully  as  the  same 
psychologist  in  the  preceding  section  speaks  as  follows: 
“Those  who  would  teach  students  to  master  a  language 
and  have  much  time  for  instruction,  tend  toward  the  direct 
method.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  (?) 
study  of  language  emphasize  analytical  discussions  and 
are  skeptical  of  the  direct  method.”  The  whole  discussion 
of  Professor  Judd  hinges  upon  these  points:  (i)  The  age 
of  the  pupils;  (2)  the  length  of  the  course;  (3)  the  aim  in 
view;  (4)'  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Judd  would, 
I  feel  certain,  recommend  a  direct  method  if  a  satisfactory 
uniformity  in  these  four  matters  could  be  assured. 

But  do  these  conditions  not  already  prevail  homogene¬ 
ously?  Our  high  school  beginners  in  a  foreign  language 
are  usually  from  13  to  14  years  of  age,  hence  comparatively 
young.  They  usually  receive  three  or  four  years  of  train¬ 
ing  in  the  subject,  which  is  a  comparatively  long  period. 
The  aim  as  stated  before,  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  real  reading  knowledge,  and  the  teachers,  at  least  in 
the  larger  cities,  are  fairly  well  and  uniformly  prepared. 
Why  should  we  anyway  attempt  to  teach  a  modern  language 
if  we  did  not  hope  to  have  our  pupils  obtain  a  certain  mastery 
in  it?  In  fact,  if  teaching  by  the  direct  method  did  not 
accomplish  anything  else  than  infuse  life  in  its  various  phases 
into  a  classroom  as  opposed  to  the  dead  formalism  of 
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the  old  school,  even  on  that  ground  alone  I  should  urge 
its  adoption  or,  at  least,  an  honest,  gradually  extended 
trial.  A  plea  for  laissez-faire  with  its  indifference,  for 
superficiality  with  its  slip-shodness,  for  vacillation  will 
never  bring  about  a  reform.  We  can  not  solve  a  problem 
by  waiting  but  by  attacking  it.  The  old  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  has  been  revised  by  a  new  N.  K.  A. 
Committee  of  Twelve.  In  this,  a  direct  method  is  held 
up  as  the  one  to  follow  in  high  schools.  The  reform  in 
modem  languages,  started  thirty-three  years  ago,  has  come 
to  stay  because  it  is  sound,  tmly  scientific.  To  make  it 
a  complete  success  everywhere  in  this  country,  we  teachers 
must  be  the  first  ones  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  order. 
The  adjustment  to  our  new  environment  must  come  es¬ 
sentially  from  within  and  not  from  without.  We  should 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  many  unusual  opportunities 
here  at  hand,  in  order  to  perfect  ourselves  more  and  more. 
Need  I  mention  the  various  summer  schools,  the  numerous 
professional  journals,  the  new  practical  publications?  I 
forbear. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  continually  working  on  the  problem  of  how  to  raise 
the  efficiency  of  teachers.  In  fact,  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  has  taken  a  personal 
initiative  in  this  important  field  of  modern  languages. 
We  have,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  a  highly  centralized 
educational  system.^  To  Dr.  William  R.  Price  are  due  in 
a  large  measure  the  immense  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  of  late  in  the  instruction  and  in  the  examinations  of 
modem  languages.  The  most  recent  plan  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  for  the  accrediting  of  teachers 
for  the  approval  of  oral  work  in  modern  languages.  No 
doubt,  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  instmctors 
of  German,  French  and  Spanish  have  the  privilege  of 
granting  certificates  for  oral  work  to  their  pupils  as  a  part 
of  the  written  Regents’  tests,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  of 

*  Cf.  Carl  A.  Krause,  Vber  die  Refortnmethode  in  Amerika,  Marburg, 
1914.  Stechert  or  Scribner,  N.  Y.,  40  c. 
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the  third,  and  of  the  fourth  years.  This,  of  course,  implies 
that  the  teachers  themselves  are  properly  certified.  Both 
temporary  and  permanent  approvals  for  oral  work  are  is¬ 
sued  by  the  State  Department. 

For  1916-1917  all  holders  of -such  approval  must  qualify 
under  the  new  plan.  All  candidates  for  new  approval  or 
for  approval  in  more  advanced  courses  will  be  subject  to 
the  following  regulations : 

A.  APPROVAL  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION 

(1)  To  any  candidate  who  possesses  the  degree  of  M.A. 
(or  a  higher  degree)  with  the  modern  language  in  question 
as  the  major  subject  and  with  a  certificate  from  the  college 
or  university  of  proficiency  in  the  oral  use  of  the  language; 
or  who 

(2)  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  recognized 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who,  in  addition  to  special  work  in  school  and  college 
in  the  modern  language,  presents  evidence  that  he  has  had 
from  three  to  six  months  of  resident  study  with  specia 
attention  to  the  oral  use  of  the  language  in  the  country 
whose  language  is  offered  for  approval,  or  other  unusua 
opportunities  of  an  equivalent  nature  to  speak  the  foreign 
language  and  hear  it  spoken. 

B.  APPROVAL  ON  EXAMINATION 

A  written  and  an  oral  examination  will  be  offered  for 
candidates  who  can  not  qualify  under  “A.”  Only  one 
written  examination  will  be  given  in  each  language;  this 
examination  will  be  designed  to  test  the  candidate’s  practical 
knowledge,  of  the  language  in  question.  All  questions  will 
be  in  the  foreign  language  and  all  answers  must  be  written 
in  that  language.  A  knowledge  of  phonetics,  especially  in 
French,  is  desirable  (system  of  International  Phonetic 
Association) . 

Only  those  who  pass  the  written  examination  will  be 
admitted  to  the  oral  examination. 

This  whole  plan  worked  out  in  detail  by  Dr.  Price,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  Dr.  Charles 
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F.  Wheelock,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  have  teachers  licensed  by  subject.  The  great 
State  of  Michigan  would  make  no  mistake  in  following  a 
similar  scheme  modified,  of  course,  to  suit  the  conditions 
and  needs  there. 

In  various  states,  as  in  Michigan,  strong  modern  language 
organizations  have  been  formed.  They  are  doing  noble 
work  especially  when  they  endeavor  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  teachers’  training.  Also  sectional  associations 
flourish,  notably  the  New  England  Modern  Language' 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Modern  Language 
Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  founded  1913. 
The  latter  is  now  carrying  on  one  of  the  greatest  modern 
language  campaigns  under  the  indefatigable  leadership  of 
Professor  William  A.  Hervey,  of  Columbia  University.* 
Two  fields  in  particular  are  being  minutely  searched : 

(1)  College  entrance  requirements  in  German,  French 
and  Spanish,  in  the  matter  of  including  an  Aural  and  Oral 
Test. 

(2)  The  training  of  teachers  capable  of  giving  competent 
instruction. 

Professor  Hervey  proposed  his  plan  at  Albany,  N.  Y.^ 
in  1913.  His  paper  was  published  in  the  Educational 
Review,  September,  1914,  under  the  title.  How  to  test 
a  practical  command  of  French  and  German.  That 
article  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  it  Hervey  argues 
rightly  that  oral  work  is  absolutely  essential,  and  that  it 
is  equally  necessary  that  this  work  be  tested  for  entrance 
to  college.  He  champions,  therefore,  the  establishment 
of  a  supplementary  elementary  and  of  an  intermediate  oral 
test,  which  should  consist  (a)  of  a  dictation  exercise,  (6) 
of  written  reproduction,  and  (c)  of  a  fifteen-minute  individual 
test. 

All  my  previous  remarks  must  of  necessity  have  shown  you 
two  things:  (i)  That  there  is  real  need  for  the  reform  in 

®  A  committee  of  seven  under  the  able  guidance  of  Prof.  A.  R.  Hohlfeld, 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  has  also  been  appointed  by  the  M.  L.  A.  A.  to  work  on 
the  second  problem. 
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modern  language  instruction;  and  (2)  that  practical  edu¬ 
cators  all  over  this  country  are  working  on  the  problem. 
The  teacher  is  at  all  times  the  crux.  With  well-prepared 
teachers,  the  road  to  success  is  easy.  A  united  effort 
of  school  and  college  is  needed  at  once. 

My  endeavor  in  my  subsequent  remarks  will  be,  if  possible, 
to  aid  you  in  your  actual  classroom  work.  The  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  all  language  instruction  must  be  the  creation 
of  “Sprachgefuhl”  By  that  is  meant  the  intuitive,  un¬ 
conscious,  and  unerring  feeling  for  what  is  correct  and  idio¬ 
matic  in  a  language.  Is  such  proper  language-sense  not 
best  procured  thru  the  ear  and  then  thru  the  eye?  Speech 
comes  first,  then  the  printed  and  written  word.  An  ex¬ 
act  pronunciation  is  rightly  considered  an  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  basis  of  all  modern  language  instruction.  For  a 
teacher  in  the  classroom  practical  phonetics  is  indispensable. 
Such  knowlege  will  enable  him  not  only  to  produce  the 
sounds  of  the  foreign  language  correctly,  but  also  to  explain 
their  formation.  To  be  sure,  most  German  sounds  can  be 
produced  by  most  of  our  pupils  by  mere  imitation  without 
phonetic  instruction.  Not  a  few  students,  however,  are 
tone-deaf  and  are  unable  to  produce  certain  foreign  sounds 
correctly*  by  imitation,  unless  they  receive  adequate  pho¬ 
netic  help  from  the  teacher.  By  means  of  phonetic  training, 
all  children  can  and  should  acquire  from  the  very  outset 
a  correct  and  good  pronunciation.  Students  should  have 
their  books  closed  so  as  to  give  all  their  attention  to  the 
teacher’s  speaking,  and  to  get  their  ears  accustomed  to 
the  sounds  of  the  foreign  language.  Impress  them  with 
the  all-important  fact  that  the  spoken  word  consists  of 
sounds,  not  of  letters. 

While  it  is  essential  that  every  modern  language  teacher 
be  thoroly  trained  in  scientific  phonetics  and  sound  physi¬ 
ology,  in  the  classroom  technical  nomenclature  should  be 
avoided.  All  pupils  will  readily  understand  any  reference 
to  lips,  jaws,  tongue,  teeth,  throat.  A  few  illustrations  will 
suffice  to  show  the  application  of  practical  phonetics.  Take, 
e.  g.,  the  sound  u  for  both  German  and  French.  Pro- 
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nounce  i  by  spreading  your  lips  widely.  All  repeat.  Then 
pronounce  u  by  vigorously  rounding  your  lips.  All  repeat. 
Continue  by  saying:  Now  we  shall  retain  the  position  of 
the  tongue  (in  front  and  tense)  for  i,  but  combine  with  it 
the  strong  rounding  of  lips  for  u.  Hence:  i:  ti:  u.  Or 
the  sound  0.  Pronounce  the  pure  vowel  e,  insisting  upon 
a  high  front  position  of  the  tongue.  Pronounce  o  by  a  vig¬ 
orous  rounding  of  your  lips.  Then  retain  the  position  of 
the  tongue  for  e,  but  round  simultaneously  your  hps  for  o 
Hence :  e:  0:  6. 

All  sounds  should  be  repeated  most  clearly  by  the  students 
both  individually  and  in  chorus.  Use  the  foreign  names 
of  the  sounds.  Practise  concert  work  so  as  to  draw  the 
whole  class  into  participation  for  every  minute  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  valuable  in  large  classes  in  order 
that  every  one  may  be  reached,  at  least  collectively.  It 
brings  about  solidarity  and  enthusiasm  when  properly 
controlled.  Nor  should  singing  by  any  means  be  neglected. 

The  disconnected  word,  the  vocable,  has  no  meaning  un¬ 
less  it  occurs  in  a  sentence,  which  is  the  unit  of  speech.  So 
get  your  class  from  the  very  beginning  into  the  proper  habit 
of  answering  in  complete  sentences.  In  this  wise,  right 
habits  of  expression  are  not  only  formed,  but  become  fixt. 
And  elementary  language-instruction  is  essentially  habit¬ 
forming,  not  informational.  With  constant  insistence  upon 
connected  speech,  the  proper  intonation  will  become  a 
natural  concomitant  of  correct  pronunciation.'* 

Phonetic  instruction  is  thus  intimately  and  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  Our  chief 
attention  should  be  focused  upon  sound-combinations  and 
intonation  rather  than  upon  the  dissecting  of  individual 
sounds.  A  mistake  in  pronunciation  should  never  be  allowed 
to  pass  but  should  at  once  be  corrected  individually  and  by 
the  class  for  the  sake  of  proper  speech-habits  from  the  very 
beginning. 

The  topics  of  oral  work  and  of  inductive  teaching  of  gram¬ 
mar  I  have  discust  elsewhere.  These  disciplines  are  of 
♦  Cf.  “Suggestions  for  teaching  beginners  German,”  Scribner’s,  1913. 
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prime  importance  avS  they  will  most  quickly  lead  to  a  usable 
command  of  the  foreign  language.  Oral  work  should  always 
be  followed  by  written  work,  chiefly  blackboard  exercises, 
to  insure  accuracy.  Language-experience,  -imitation,  and 
-habit  are  the  great  factors  that  will  assure  success: 
Sprachgefuhl  will  be  the  result.  Constant  repetition  and 
continuous  application  should  be  the  key- words  in  foreign 
language  rooms. 

Today  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  reading  and  its  central 
place  in  language  instruction. 

Our  pupils  can  not  read  intelligently  until  they  under¬ 
stand  thru  the  ear  as  well  as  thru  the  eye.  For  that  reason, 
the  reading  material  should  first  be  presented  as  speaking 
material.  In  this  manner,  reading  becomes  real,  and  the 
foreign  tongue  grows  naturally  into  the  language  of  the 
classroom.  As  the  pupils’  active  vocabulary  and  wealth 
of  idiomatic  expressions  increase,  they  really  begin  to  com¬ 
pose  and  will  be  led  by  their  own  Sprachgefuhl.  Oral 
and  written  exercises,  reproductions  of  the  text,  should  be 
kept  up  thruout  the  course.  Translation  into  the  mother 
tongue  should  be  practically  debarred  or,  at  least,  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  So-called  composition,  i.  e,,  translation 
from  tht  vernacular  into  the  foreign  tongue,  should  dis¬ 
appear  altogether.  It  is  a  game  which  only  few  adults  can 
play  adeptly  and  youngsters  not  at  all,  and  is  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  that  much-desired  Sprachgefuhl.  It  presupposes 
on  the  part  of  the  tyro  a  maturity,  a  power  that  he  can  not 
hope  to  possess;  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  it  displays  a 
woeful  lack  of  pedagogical  acumen. 

A  reading  lesson  whether  in  a  reader  or  in  a  connected 
story  should  be  developed  systematically  and  made  the 
center  of  the  whole  instruction.  With  books  closed,  the 
teacher  will  read  the  new  assignment  slowly,  sentence  by 
sentence.  It  is  advisable  to  read  the  selection  twice; 
the  first  time  connectedly,  the  second  time  more  slowly 
with  accurate  pronunciation  and  intonation  and  with  due 
regard  to  natural  pauses.  Necessary  interpretations  of 
new  words  or  expressions  can  be  given  by  antonyms,  syn- 
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onyms,  or  paraphrases.  Only  when  thoroly  understood, 
is  the  lesson  to  be  assigned  to  the  class  with  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  home-preparation.  In  the  subsequent  recita¬ 
tion  the  assignment  is  covered  with  special  emphasis  upon 
(i)  correct  reading  with  accurate  pronunciation  and  intona¬ 
tion;  (2)  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  the  vocabulary 
in  question  with  drill  in  word-formation;  (3)  the  answering 
of  questions  based  on  the  content,  orally  and  in  writing; 
(4)  grammatic-stylistic  exercises  from  the  viewpoint  of 
their  proportional  significance;  and  (5)  renarration  and  re¬ 
production  of  the  whole,  as  usual  orally  and  in  writing, 
together  with  practise  in  dictation. 

Please  note  that  speaking  with  a  purpose,  on  the  text, 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  glibness,  but  that  it  is  a  methodological 
means  which  serves  all  phases  of  linguistic  instruction : 
pronunciation,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  grammatical 
facts  and  especially  our  one  aim — genuine  reading  ability. 
To  answer  a  most  recent  article  in  the  Classical  Journal, 
October,  1915,  we  may  put  the  matter  thus:  Ore  loquendo, 
igitur  bene  scribendo  et  bene  legendo. 

The  texts  studied  should  contain  good  German  or  French 
— not  corrupt  jargon — and  should  depict  the  life  and  ideals 
of  that  nation,  the  language  of  which  the  students  are 
studying.  Besides  the  linguistic  instruction,  the  pupils 
will  in  this  way  receive  an  additional  cultural,  ethical  train¬ 
ing,  that  must  not  be  underrated.  The  texts  should  possess 
literary  merit  and  be  adapted  to  the  age,  the  sex,  and  the 
horizon  of  the  reader.  Narration  rather  than  description 
should  prevail.  It  is  highly  advisable  that  some  uniformity 
be  brought  about  in  the  matter  of  literary  reading. 

Perhaps  I  may  offer  here  a  few  suggestions.  No  doubt, 
all  of  you  will  agree  that  in  a  high  school  course  in  German 
or  in  French  the  nineteenth  century,  the  present  time, 
should  be  placed  in  the  foreground  of  instruction,  not  the 
more  remote  classic  periods.  You  will  further  concur  with 
me  when  I  say  that  it  is  wise  to  read  in  one  term  or  in  one 
year  authors  that  are  not  too  greatly  divergent  either  in 
language  or  in  subject-matter.  Why,  then,  not  group  the 
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authors  geographically  to  avoid  great  discrepancies  in  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  idiom — as  C.  H,  Holzwarth  suggested  in 
Monatshefte,  November,  19  ii — and  the  texts  themselves 
according  to  theme,  motif?  To  make  my  position  clear, 
I  shall  arrange  some  of  the  most  widely  read  German  authors 
sectionally  as  follows : 

For  the  second  year; 

Arnold,  Gerstacker,  Seidel,  Storm,  Wildenbruch — as 
representatives  of  Northern  Germany. 

For  the  third  year: 

Baumbach,  Freytag;  perhaps  Goethe  {Hermann  und 
Dorothea)  as  representing  Central  Germany. 

For  the  fourth  year: 

G.  Keller,  K.  F.  Meyer;  Schiller  {Wilhelm  Tell)  as  repre¬ 
senting  South  German  countries. 

But  more  than  that  appeals  to  me  a  classification  of 
texts  on  the  basis  of  theme.  We  want  literature  that  famil¬ 
iarizes  our  students  with  the  foreign  land  and  its  people: 
Germany  and  the  Germans. 

“Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehen, 

Muss  in  Dichters  Lande  gehen.” 

To  take  a  few  typical  texts,  we  could  propose  the  following 
literary  course  where  the  German  spirit  manifests  itself 
thoroly: 

Storm’s  Immensee — The  German  as  idealist,  as  dreamer. 

Arnold’s  Fritz  auf  Ferien — the  German  in  his  youthful 
pranks. 

Wildenbruch’s  Das  Edle  Blut — the  German,  moral,  just. 

Seidel’s  Leberecht  Huehnchen — the  German,  content,  frugal, 
cozy.  » 

Storm’s  Pole  Poppenspaeler — the  German  in  his  naivete, 
remoteness  from  bigotry. 

Gerstacker’s  Irrfahrten — the  German,  humorous,  ad¬ 
venturous. 

Baumbach’s  Der  Schwiegersohn — the  German  at  honest 
toil  in  trade  and  scholarship. 

Freytag’s  Soil  und  Hahen — ^the  German  at  work,  diligent 
and  faithful. 
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All  of  these  stories  are  intensely  interesting  and  are  such 
as  our  pupils  would  Hke  to  read  in  English.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  element  of  interest  in  literature,  all  the  more 
as  the  direct  method  is  vitally  concerned  with  thought- 
matter,  with  content.  In  fact,  we  should  encourage  our 
students  to  engage  in  outside  reading  as  much  as  possible. 
Their  appetite  once  aroused,  this  ceases  to  be  a  difficult 
task  but  becomes  on  their  part  a  labor  of  love.  Such'  extra 
reading  can  be  of  great  value  when  reports  on  books  read 
at  home  are  brought  to  class  and  discust.  We  have  done 
this  for  years  in  Jamaica  High  School  with  most  gratifying 
results.  “ 

Discussions  on  effective  modern  language  instruction 
and  on  efficient  preparation  for  teaching,  on  subject-matter 
and  on  form,  have  their  place.  But  let  us  not  forget  one 
thing  above  all,  that,  in  addition  to  sound  scholastic  and 
professional  training,  lofty  ideals  must  inspire  every  teacher. 
Love  for  his  students  and  a  high  conception  of  his  calling 
should  invariably  supplement  thoro  preparation.  In  this 
very  connection,  I  wish  to  cite  in  translation  a  few  lines  of 
a  book  in  which  is  portrayed  the  ideal  schoolmaster.  I 
have  reference  to  one  of  the  recent  German  Erziehungs- 
romane,  called  Heideschulmeister  Uwe  Karsten  by  Felicitas 
Rose,  where  we  read : 

“Sixty  boys  and  girls!  Sixty  human  souls!  And  in 
each  a  divine  spark,  in  each  a  desire,  a  longing  for  hght. 
In  each  a  pathetic  petition  to  kindle  this  spark,  to  let  it 
grow,  to  fan  it  incessantly  until  it  develops  into  a  pure  flame. 
And  this  petition  is  made  to  me;  I  am  permitted  to  grant 
it.  Is  there  anything  more  precious?  Schoolmaster! 
People  pronounce  that  word  so  thoughtlessly,  and  yet  no 
one  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  call  himself  thus.” 

Carl  A.  Krause 

New  York 

®  For  outside  reading  consult  A.  Kenngott’s  valuable  contribution  in  the 
School  Review,  June,  1914. 


IV 

THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  TOOLS 

Books  are  tools  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  doctor  or 
the  lawyer.  We  hear  an  almost  tiresome  amount  about 
the  cultural  and  recreational  value  of  books  for  the  rural 
community  but  we  do  not  hear  half  enough  about  the  use 
of  books  by  the  farmer  as  tools  of  his  profession.  People 
get  their  culture  by  different  methods  and  certainly  their 
recreation.  Reading  is  the  last  thing  that  appeals  as  recrea¬ 
tion  to  an  individual  who  has  neither  inherited  nor  formed 
the  reading  habit,  and  there  is  much  waste  effort  in  trying 
to  force  books  on  people  who  do  not  want  them.  But 
concerning  the  use  of  books,  bulletins  and  the  publications 
of  the  agricultural  press  by  farmers  in  order  to  become 
better  farmers  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  Farmers 
as  a  class,  however,  are  not  good  readers  and  even  the 
bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  -and  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  often 
receive  scant  attention  at  their  hands.  Information  must 
be  connected  with  what  a  man  already  knows  to  be  of  use, 
and  the  problem  of  getting  the  farmer  to  read  more  than  he 
does  is  a  matter  of  making  connections.  It  is  doubtless 
important  to  create  a  demand  for  books  but  to  supply  the 
demand  that  already  exists  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  and  should  receive  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
attention  from  everybody  who  is  sincerely  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  country  life. 

A  scientist  writing  recently  said  that  the  indications  are 
that  the  conquests  of  science  in  the  future  will  be  mainly 
over  “things  in  the  small.”  A  survey  of  human  endeavor 
at  the  present,  would  seem  to  show  that  he  is  right.  There 
is  less  and  less  of  generalization  and  more  and  more  of  the 
direct  effort  to  accomplish  a  specific  single  result.  The 
value  of  the  individual  is  more  appreciated.  “One  thing 
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at  a  time  and  that  done  well”  is  the  working  principle 
of  an  increasing  number  of  people.  Mendel  observed  a 
single  character  of  his  peas  at  a  time,  and  by  this  method 
manifested  a  law  which  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
breeding  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Those  interested  in 
the  question  of  rural  betterment  thru  the  agency  of  the 
printed  page  might  do  worse  than  to  confine  their  attention 
for  a  while  at  least  to  the  means  of  making  connections 
between  the  immense  mass  of  pubHcations  extant  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  and  the  man  behind  the  plow,  in  the 
interest  of  whose  accomplishment  it  has  all  been  done. 
There  is  no  branch  of  human  toil  in  which  we  are  each  more 
intimately  interested  than  in  the  practise  of  agriculture, 
and  we  wonder  whether  there  can  be  found  a  set  of  men 
anywhere  who  care  as  little  for  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  doing  in  their  line  as  the  farmer.  “He  is  of  all  individ¬ 
ualists  the  greatest,”  some  one  has  said  and  “the  poorer  he 
is  as  a  farmer  the  greater  his  individualism. ’ ’  So  the  problem 
of  connecting  the  practise  and  the  theory  of  farming  has 
become  acute.  The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  have  recognized  it  as  evidenced  by  short  courses 
and  extension  work;  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recognized  it  as  shown  by  the  corn  and  other  club  work 
among  the  young  people,  the  demonstration  farms,  the 
county  agent  (of  whom  more  later)  and  the  recently  enacted 
Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension  bill,  an  epoch-making 
piece  of  legislation;  the  Banking  association  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  it  and  organized  an  agricultural 
committee  which  is  doing  work  of  far-reaching  extent. 
Certain  commercial  firms  have  undertaken  to  set  up  these 
connections  thru  agricultural  propaganda  work,  which  in 
the  case  of  one  corporation  of  which  we  know,  spends 
$60,000  a  year  in  postage  alone,  in  this  branch  of  its  business. 

The  railroads  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  their 
own  way,  and  good  is  undoubtedly  being  accomphshed 
by  each  one  of  these  agencies.  But  there  is  a  vast  untilled 
field  still  remaining. 

The  first  organized  effort  to  get  books  to  the  rural  popu- 
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lation  thru  traveling  libraries  was  begun  by  the  state  of 
New  York  in  1895.  Since  then  more  than  half  the  states 
in  the  union  have  followed  suit.  Most  of  the  systems  are 
state-supported  but  others  are  the  work  of  women’s  clubs, 
boards  of  education  or  railroad  companies.  As  first  sent 
out  these  libraries  consisted  of  small  collections  of  books 
in  fixt  groups  which  were  sent  to  different  towns  or  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  were  kept  until  read  or  until  the  community 
wanted  a  new  set  when  they  were  exchanged  for  another 
lot.  In  some  cases  the  plan  worked  well,  in  others  the 
interest  soon  died  out  and  in  response  to  inquiries  sent  out 
by  the  New  Jersey  commission  in  regard  to  this  lack  of 
interest,  Miss  Askew  reports  such  answers  as  “The- books 
don’t  suit  us,”  and  “Books  don’t  get  us  nowhere.”  The 
answers  were  true — a  set  of  books,  tho  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care  by  those  ignorant  of  the  needs  or  tastes  of 
a  special  community,  was  powerless  to  arouse  the  interest 
necessary  to  make  them  of  use.  In  most  cases  reading  has 
to  be  first  purposeful  and  then  recreative.  New  Jersey 
had  put  her  hand  to  the  plow  and  there  was  no  turning  back, 
so  the  traveling  library  commission  decided  to  employ 
people  to  campaign  in  the  interest  of  reading.  “These 
people  *spoke  at  harvest  homes,  visited  granges,  talked  to 
merchants,  tried  to  interest  the  school  children,  worked 
to  get  the  teachers  to  train  the  children  to  use  books  and 
teach  them  to  turn  to  books  in  after-life  as  well  as  to  teach 
them  the  mechanics  of  reading.  They  drove  thru  the 
country,  stopping  here  and  there  to  visit  farm  houses  and 
hold  wayside  conversations,  trying  to  show  the  people 
how  books  could  come  in  touch  with  their  lives.  *  *  *  They 
pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  these  libraries  was  to  give  the 
country  boy  and  girl  the  same  chance  in  life  as  the  city  boy 
and  girl,  to  enable  them  to  know  and  appreciate  good  litera¬ 
ture,  to  give  them  books  to  enable  them  to  find  out  what 
work  they  would  like  to  take  up  and  to  help  them  study 
that  work.  They  showed  that  these  books  were  meant 
to  help  the  farmers  grow  better  potatoes  and  market  them 
to  better  advantage,  to  help  the  farmer’s  wife  do  her  cooking 
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with  less  work  and  better  results,  to  help  the  small  town 
merchant  and  artisan  in  their  work,  to  show  the  people 
how  the  country  is  governed  and  keep  them  in  touch  with 
the  political  and  economical  questions  of  the  day  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the 
outside  world  and  give  them  pleasure.”  So  writes  Miss 
Askew  in  her  inspiring  article  on  Reading  for  Rural  Com¬ 
munities.  When  a  new  station  was  to  be  established  a 
survey  of  conditions  would  be  made  by  one  of  the  “library 
visitors”  and  a  library  made  up  of  books  suited  to  the  special 
tastes  and  needs  of  that  particular  section.  In  addition 
to  this,  individuals  wanting  a  special  book  were  encouraged 
to  write  to  the  commission,  and  in  one  case  1500  books  had 
to  be  bought  in  one  year  to  meet  the  demands  of  these 
individual  borrowers  who  wanted  special  material.  A 
further  improvement  still  has  been  made  by  using  the  long 
distance  telephone  or  a  personal  letter  to  answer  encyclo¬ 
pedia  questions. 

The  choice  of  a  location  for  a  traveling  library  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  library  agent.  Post- 
offices  and  crossroads  stores  are  favorite  places,  but  toll- 
gates,  creameries,  schoolhouses,  lighthouses,  fishing 
villages,  log  cabins,  lumber  camps,  factory  settlements 
and  private  homes  are  also  used  as  stations — in  fact  there 
is  no  place  where  people  go  in  the  natural  pursuit  of  business 
that  the  traveling  library  has  not  been  placed  to  help  and 
interest.  Those  in  charge  of  this  work,  especially  in  the 
large  states,  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  fitting  the  traveling 
library  to  the  needs  of  the  community  from  one  central 
distributing  point  in  the  state,  and  out  of  this  difficulty  the 
county  library  plan  has  grown.  This  new  scheme  proposes 
to  establish  libraries  supported  by  the  county,  with  a  central 
clearing  house  and  branches  at  every  post-office,  town  hall, 
school  or  other  center  of  community  fife.  Thus  many  sec¬ 
tions  which  at  present  have  no  libraries  will  be  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  them.  If  a  county  has  no  community  large  enough 
to  support  a  library  unaided,  the  county  hbrary  plan  will 
enable  all  the  communities  to  club  their  resources  by  levying 
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a  county  tax  for  library  purposes.  The  traveling  library 
and  county  library  systems  have  much  in  common,  the  more 
restricted  territory  covered  by  the  county  library  allows  it 
to  adapt  itself  more  closely  to  local  needs  than  is  possible 
for  the  state  book-distributing  agency.  The  county  library 
plan  is  in  successful  operation  in  Washington  Co.,  Md., 
Van  Wert  Co.,  Ohio,  and  Portland  Co.,  Oregon,  these 
counties  being  notable  examples  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
work.  California  has  a  county  system  which  is  working 
successfully,  and  seven  other  states  have  laws  providing 
for  county  libraries,  altho  all  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
These  states  are  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Washington. 

In  a  very  informing  and  suggestive  paper  read  by  Prof. 
D.  W.  Working  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  Washington  in  1914  the  possibilities  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  agents  for  stimulating  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  rural  libraries  and  for  setting  up  the  highly 
desirable  connection  between  the  farmer  and  the  book, 
by  demonstrating  its  use  as  a  tool  of  great  importance, 
are  ably  shown.  Prof.  Working  says  “The  county  agent  is 
at  the  strategic  point  for  study  and  for  service.  *  *  *  He 
is  the  re*presentative  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  his  own  state  agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station;  he  is  also  the  representative  of  his  county.  His 
aim  is  to  arouse  men  to  an  intelligent  dependence  upon  their 
own  resources.  The  longer  he  works  with  the  farmers  of 
his  county  the  less  will  the  farmers  need  to  depend  upon  him 
for  information  and  for  suggestions  and  for  leadership  in 
their  orgapizations.”  Prof.  Working  sent  out  letters  to 
227  agents  asking  whether  they  were  doing  any  work  with 
traveling  libraries  and  it  is  significant  that  many  of  them 
were  doing  some  such  work  and  almost  all  testified  to  its 
value  and  possibilities.  Some  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
these  county  agents  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
interest  in  the  rural  library  and  increasing  its  usefulness 
are  highly  inspiring.  A  number  of  them  from  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  think  that  the  county  agent 
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should  make  himself  an  authority  on  the  books  and  period¬ 
icals  of  use  as  tools  to  farmers  in  his  own  section  of  country. 
I'his  of  course  means  that  he  would  have  to  evaluate  what 
he  recommends  because  there  is  a  great  deal  published  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture  which  is  almost  worthless  and  only 
supports  the  contention  of  the  non-reading  farmer  that 
“book  farming”  is  valueless.  The  time  has  come  when 
somebody  has  to  weed  out  the  publications  on  agriculture 
and  separate  the  really  valuable,  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
deal,  from  the  utterly  valueless  “popular”  book  on  agri¬ 
culture,  compiled  only  to  sell.  For  agriculture  (so  called) 
has  become  one  of  the  best  selling  subjects  upon  which  one 
can  write.  The  county  agent  who  would  make  up  a  list 
of  books,  bulletins,  circulars  and  periodicals  vrhich  he  can 
recommend  to  farmers  themselves,  and  to  the  rural  libraries 
of  his  neighborhood  which  would  be  only  too  glad  to  buy 
them,  would  be  doing  a  real  service  to  all  concerned. 

Miss  Pratt,  State  Library  organizer  for  New  Jersey 
writes — “Couldn’t  each  county  superintendent  give  us 
what  he  considers  a  list  of  the  best  books  on  agriculture 
and  allied  subjects  that  are  suitable  for  his  particular 
county?” 

One  county  agent  in  the  far  west,  where  most  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  by  water  on  the  various 
rivers,  inlets,  bays  and  other  waterways,  is  installing  on 
steam  boats  shelves,  racks  or  some  such  device  to  contain 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  books  and  especially  lists  of 
the  bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  pertaining  to  the  most  important  subjects  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  practised  in  this  particular  section  of  country. 
In  this  same  state  of  Oregon  each  county  agent  is  allowed 
100  books  of  his  own  selection  on  agriculture  from  the 
state  library.  These  he  lends  freely  to  farmers  according 
to  their  desire  and  need.  A  book  or  bulletin  that  exactly 
fits  a  need  or  solves  a  problem  will  do  more  to  develop  the 
reading  habit  than  a  whole  library  of  books  of  only  general 
interest. 

Another  county  agent  suggests  that  it  might  be  well  for 
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the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  arrange  a  typical 
farm  library.  A  list  of  the  books  in  it  might  be  sent  to 
every  county  agent  with  advice  that  he  adapt  it  to  meet 
local  conditions  and  advertise  it  as  widely  as  possible. 

Our  foreign  population  who  are  farming  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  present  a  unique  problem.  Minnesota  is 
making  an  effort  thru  traveling  libraries  to  reach  with  books 
in  their  own  language  the  aliens,  who  are  farming  in  that 
state.  French,  Finnish,  German,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
travehng  libraries  are  sent  out  and  six  books  on  agriculture 
are  included  when  requested.  It  would  seem  a  fine  piece 
of  work  for  the  agricultural  colleges  to  publish  reading  lists 
on  agricultural  and  allied  subjects  in  the  languages  of  the 
aliens  within  the  borders  of  the  state. 

Still  another  county  agent  suggests  the  giving  of  books, 
carefully  chosen  and  pertinent,  as  prizes  to  the  club  boys 
and  girls. 

The  enumeration  of  the  suggestions  of  the  county  agents 
might  be  much  extended  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
the  opportunity  for  usefulness  in  this  line  which  they 
themselves  recognize  and  which  the  state  library  commissions 
and  other  agencies  interested  in  getting  books  to  farmers 
for  use  in  their  work,  may  find  worth  taking  up. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  the  pressing  thing  now  seems 
to  be  to  establish  the  proper  connection  between  the  sources 
of  information  and  those  in  need  of  it, — between  the  printed 
page  and  the  farmer.  The  county  agent  in  his  intimate 
relation  with  the  individual  farmer  and  his  knowledge  of 
his  needs,  is  in  a  position  to  do  much  to  establish  this  con¬ 
nection.  , 

No  single  agency,  however,  can  do  it  all.  Each  effort  to 
aid  in  the  rural  betterment  desired  by  so  many  can  succeed 
only  thru  hearty  cooperation  with  all  the  forces  working 
towards  the  same  end. 

Mary  G.  Lacy 

Washington,  D.  C. 


V 

ARE  OUR  SCHOOLS  HITTING  THE  MARK? 

The  last  decade  or  two  has  seen  a  wonderful  expansion 
of  activities  in  the  school  world.  Vocational  training, 
folk-dancing,  recreation  centers,  supervised  play,  prevo- 
cational  work,  continuation  and  industrial  schools  and 
numerous  other  lines  of  effort  have  rapidly  sprung  into 
being  in  the  endeavor  better  to  solve  the  tremendous 
problems  in  our  very  complex  social  structure.  Curric- 
ulums  of  our  high  schools  have  been  broadened,  methods  of 
teaching  old  subjects  revised,  subject  matter  brought 
more  nearly  to  date;  and  this  general  movement  has  in 
like  manner  but  to  a  less  degree  extended  to  the  elementary 
grades.  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years  of  service  in 
city  school  systems,  during  which  I  can  conscientiously 
say  that  I  have  studied  as  well  as  taught,  I  somehow  find 
myself  increasingly  ill  content  with  city  schools  as  I  find 
them,  and  with  a  constantly  growing  feeling  that  there  is 
something  deeper  and  more  fundamental  by  far  than  all 
this  enriching  and  broadening  of  the  scope  of  school  ac¬ 
tivities,  good  as  it  all  is, — something  which  perhaps  by  neglect 
we  are  to  a  degree  losing,  without  which  all  our  efforts  to 
develop  what  we  should  Hke  to  see  embodied  in  the  coming 
generation  will  surely  prove  futile. 

Were  what  follows  merely  a  complaint,  the  muttering 
of  one  disgruntled  because  of  some  real  or  imaginary 
injury,  or  the  whine  of  a  dyspeptic,  it  were  better  not  written ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  comes  from  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  reasonably  good  position  in  a  large  city  high  school, 
and  possest  of  a  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
efficiency  in  the  school  system  and  of  the  Golden  Rule  in 
the  world,  with  education  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  bringing  it  about.  Nothing  written  here  is  intended  to 
belittle  the  grand  work  in  so  many  directions  ungrudgingly 
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assumed  by  our  great  city  educational  systems,  much  of  it 
in  times  past  performed  by  the  home  and  the  church. 
Time  was  when  in  New  England,  at  least,  practically  every 
person  was  a  church-goer,  and  when  it  was  not  necessary  as 
it  is  now  for  father  or  mother  to  be  away  from  home  at  the 
factory  from  sunrise  to  sunset  (in  winter),  leaving  the 
children  to  their  own  devices,  frequently  with  the  streets 
for  the  most  convenient  playground.  Nor  is  the  present 
condition  of  which  I  shall  speak  due  to  any  wilful  mis¬ 
guidance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority.  It 
is  rather  one  of  the  natural  results  of  a  period  of  kaleido¬ 
scopic  change,  and  I  believe  will  in  time  meet  with  appropri¬ 
ate  remedy;  indeed  I  have  reason  to  think  that  beginnings 
are  already  being  made. 

I  refer  to  character-building.  That,  I  contend,  is  the 
greatest  function  of  the  school,  and  the  one  which,  with  all 
our  broadening  and  enriching,  we  are  in  danger  uncon¬ 
sciously  of  neglecting,  yet  to  neglect  it  is  the  gravest  evil. 
I'he  worst  crook  today,  as  ever,  is  the  highly  educated 
crook.  We  of  the  schools  must  assume  this  responsibility 
of  moral  education  in  greater  and  greater  measure.  All 
children  come  to  us,  compelled  to  do  so  by  law;  it  is  not  so 
with  the ‘church,  and  of  the  home  it  must  be  said,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  the  duties  of  the  work-shop  have  decreased 
its  opportunities,  and  that  parents,  even  assuming  that 
they  are  always  competent  for  the  task,  can  spend  less 
hours  with  their  children  than  in  days  gone  by.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  congested  districts  the  daily  grind,  the  struggle 
for  a  mere  existence,  the  difficulties  of  labor  against  capital, 
unemployment,  the  curse  of  drink,  all  have  tended  to  crush 
out  of  a  life  whatever  ideals  of  high  moral  conduct  may  have 
been  there  at  its  beginning,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  do  our 
part  in  reinstating  them  in  the  children. 

The  influences  bearing  upon  character  are  many  of  them 
so  subtle  that  they  often  pass  unnoticed.  One  can  not 
make  a  boy  what  we  want  him  to  be  morally  by  mere 
preaching,  either  in  class  or  in  a  “heart  to  heart”  talk,  good 
as  that  may  be  at  times.  It  is  a  question  rather  of  his 
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whole  environment — the  school  machinery,  his  companions, 
his  books,  his  play,  his  daily  secular  studies.  Fortunate 
indeed  is  the  child  with  a  home  strong  in  moral  example 
and  precept,  and  fortunate  the  teacher  who  has  under  her 
charge  sufficient  pupils  from  such  homes  to  help  set  the 
moral  tone  for  the  class  or  the  school.  All  the  greater  is 
the  need  of  utilizing  to  this  end  in  fullest  measure  every 
environmental  influence  connected  with  a  school,  if,  as 
usual,  it  has  among  its  numbers  some  from  homes  which 
are  confessedly  weak.  I  can  dwell  upon  but  a  few  of  these 
influences  of  school  environment  and  their  moral  effects. 

First,  the  elective  system.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  that  this  is  a  wise  provision  in  our 
school  system  and  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  based  on 
the  valid  principle  that  different  individuals  have  different 
aptitudes  and  abilities,  and  was  designed  to  give  those 
aptitudes  freer  play.  But  with  the  consequent  gain  there 
follow  dangers.  Our  old,  fixt  course  had  one  great  asset: 
it  taught  pupils  to  fight  and  conquer  obstacles  in  such  a 
way  that  they  knew  the  joy  of  difficulties  overcome;  the 
elective  system  frequently  shows  an  easy  way  round  the 
obstacle,  allows  the  pupil  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  leaves  him  weak  and  without  the  spirit  of  determina¬ 
tion.  We  find  naturally  capable  boys  choosing  “snap” 
courses,  intended  for  those  of  weaker  mental  caliber,  and 
shunning  those  which  mean  hardest  work  and  highest 
achievement. 

Furthermore,  the  offering  of  election  to  pupils  of  high 
school  age  presupposes  ability  to  choose  wisely.  This 
assumption,  particularly  in  cases  of  pupils  just  passing  from 
elementary  to  secondary  school,  is  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  would  certainly  seem  advisable  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  boy  turned  into  a  pre- 
vocational  printing  course  in  the  elementary  school,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  of  inability  in  more  scholastic  work,  to 
enter  high  school  and  elect  the  most  difficult  program 
offered,  in  preparation  for  a  higher  institution  of  learning! 
Yet  no  statement  of  that  boy’s  weaknesses  or  strong  points. 
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his  particular  difficulties  or  probable  line  of  best  procedure, 
came  to  us,  save  the  conventional  report  card,  nor  is  the 
rendering  of  such  a  statement,  I  believe,  as  yet  the  estab¬ 
lished  custom  in  city  school  systems.  As  discouragement, 
discontent,  cessation  of  effort  and  a  general  antagonism  to 
the  whole  idea  of  school  is  engendered  in  a  boy’s  mind  by 
the  outcome  of  such  an  unfortunate  choice,  I  think  it  can  be 
classed  as  influencing  the  boy’s  moral  attitude. 

My  final  criticism  of  the  elective  system  is  that  unless 
under  good  control  it  may  develop  “rolling  stones,’’  pupils 
with  no  concentration,  shallow  and  without  definite  aim. 

The  old  proverb  reads,  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godhness.’’ 
And  if  it  does  not  lead  directly  to  Godliness,  it  does  lead  to 
increased  self-respect  and  to  life  on  a  higher  moral  plane. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  first  lesson  needed  today  in  congested 
city  districts,  from  the  standpoint  of  health  as  well  as  of 
character.  No  greater  error,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  made 
than  to  relegate  the  study  of  hygiene  to  some  small,  out- 
of-the-way  portion  of  the  high  school  program,  perhaps 
allowing  it  one  period  a  week  and  that  presumably  out 
of  deference  to  state  law.  Man’s  most  important  material 
possession  is  his  body,  and  yet  how  little  do  we  teach  con¬ 
cerning  it,  its  working  and  its  care — lessons  which  every 
shop  girl  or  factory  worker  must  or  should  know!  We  do 
indeed  teach  a  species  of  physiology  in  the  grammar  school, 
yet  even  there  the  “one-third  alcohol’’  of  our  textbooks 
is  a  common  by- word.  Such  treatment  of  a  live  issue,  a 
treatment  prescribed  in  many  instances,  or  followed  for 
the  simple  reason  that  all  teachers  without  special  training 
in  a  subject  are  of  necessity  slaves  to  a  textbook  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  tends  to  disgust  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
It  is  a  tremendous  piece  of  distortion.  No  one  believes 
more  strongly  in  temperance  or  would  welcome  national 
prohibition  more  quickly  than  I,  but  constantly  to  fling 
denunciations  of  alcohol  at  children  at  an  age  when  in¬ 
struction  in  care  of  the  person  and  of  the  home  is  the  great 
need,  and  the  temptation  to  drink  is  far  away  in  the  future, 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  poor  policy. 
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As  man’s  next  duty  after  learning  to  care  for  himself  is 
to  learn  to  take  his  place  in  the  community,  so  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  moral  truth  that  man  is  his  brother’s 
keeper  can  be  more  graphically  taught,  and  will  be,  in  my 
experience,  more  graciously  received,  than  thru  the  lessons 
in  public  hygiene  with  their  many  first-hand  illustrations 
which  naturally  follow  a  study  of  the  hygiene  of  the  person. 
Vaccination,  quarantine,  sewers,  dumps,  garbage  disposal, 
clean  streets,  the  fly  campaign,  pure  water,  boards  of  health, 
the  school  physician,  food  laws,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
all  furnish  live  topics  of  interest,  the  study  of  which  teaches 
the  truth  that  man  can  not  live  by  and  for  himself  alone. 

Hygiene  and  neatness  go  hand  in  hand.  A  littered  house, 
room  or  desk  can  not  be  kept  clean,  and  personal  cleansing 
leads  to  pride  in  personal  appearance.  It  has  been  my 
feeling  that  considerable  practical  application  on  this  ground 
could  be  made  within  the  school  building,  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  tone  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  the  relief  of  the 
janitor,  without  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  A 
few  minutes  a  day  of  service  on  a  “sanitary  squad’’  in  in¬ 
spection  of  rooms,  fighting  the  fly  nuisance,  picking  up 
papers,  seeing  that  disposal  of  waste  at  the  lunch  counter 
is  properly  attended  to  by  its  patrons,  might  in  time  create 
an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  far  different  from  what  now 
obtains  in  even  a  comparatively  well-rated  school.  There 
seems  to  be  an  instinctive  tendency  to  regard  the  picking 
up  of  papers  and  other  litter  in  a  schoolroom  as  some  sort 
of  punishment,  and  to  raise  an  argument  as  to  who  put  it 
on  the  floor.  I  have  little  doubt  that  pupils  found  guilty 
of  thus  dropping  papers  have  been  made  to  pick  them  up — 
I  have  used  this  method  myself — but  isn’t  it  time  that 
a  more  positive  idea  of  neatness  should  be  established  which 
should  prevent  the  necessity  of  much  cleaning  up,  an  idea, 
moreover,  which  carries  impetus  enough  to  spread  into  the 
home  and  is  strong  enough  within  the  school  to  reheve  the 
teachers  of  the  greater  part  of  their  duties  of  supervision 
in  this  particular  direction? 

I  now  pass  to  what  I  will  characterize  as  false  systems 
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of  machinery.  These  vary  in  importance  from  the  device 
of  a  single  teacher  to  the  management  of  the  whole  school 
or  even  of  a  great  school  system.  I  have  in  mind  a  school 
ruled  (the  word  is  used  advisedly)  by  a  very  well-meaning 
gentleman  who  believed  in  sitting  on  the  safety-valve  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  Needless  to  say,  the  strain  was  intense 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  only  wonder  was  that 
more  serious  explosions  did  not  occur. 

The  monitorial  system  is  happily  being  discarded  in 
most  places  as  being  both  worthless  and  unmoral.  To 
place  one  pupil  over  others  of  the  same  grade  can  not  but 
encourage  tale-bearing,  suspicion,  jealousy,  charges  of 
favoritism  and  frequent  falsehood.  Yet  I  have  known  of 
a  case  within  the  last  ten  years  where  the  master  went  so 
far  as  to  keep  the  door  to  the  boys’  lavatory  locked,  and 
would  only  allow  its  use  when  another  boy,  no  better  than 
the  applicant,  went  down  with  the  key  and  stayed  to  lock 
the  door  again! 

Not  long  ago,  a  boy  whom  I  know  well  came  home  with 
a  conduct  mark  which  indicated  that  he  was  nothing  more 
than  passable.  The  father,  being  of  an  inquisitive  nature, 
as  well  as  desirous  above  all  things  that  his  son  should  do 
right,  wrote  to  the  teacher,  asking  distinctly  whether  the 
cause  of  the  mark  was  merely  an  overflow  of  boyish  spirit 
or  malicious  mischief  and  antagonism  to  teacher  or  school. 
The  answer  came  back  something  after  this  fashion:  “S. 
marks  himself.  He  does  this  by  reporting  when  he  is  out 
of  order.  I  keep  the  record  of  the  number  of  checks  re¬ 
ported,  deduct  2%  for  each  check  and  place  the  result 
upon  the 'report  card.”  Dissatisfied  with  this  evasion  of 
the  question,  the  father  telephoned  to  the  principal,  this 
time  getting  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  lack  of  concentra¬ 
tion  was  the  boy’s  chief  fault,  that  he  was  manly  and  truth¬ 
ful,  as  well  as  respectful  and  courteous.  From  the  boy  he 
found  that  the  “checks”  were  often  for  such  trivial  things 
as  borrowing  a  pencil  from  a  neighbor  (without  permission) 
to  help  in  completing  his  work,  accidentally  striking  the  desk- 
iron  on  rising,  thus  making  “unnecessary  noise,”  and  even 
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in  the  case  of  one  classmate,  for  doing  the  wrong  example 
on  the  blackboard.  Having  received  this  information,  the 
parent  wrote  again,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
method,  and  received  the  following  in  response  to  the  com¬ 
ment  that  pupils  were  not  always  truthful  in  reporting 
themselves:  “S.,  when  he  told  you  that  children  sometimes 
failed  to  report,  should  have  told  you  a  pertinent  fact  which 
all  the  children  know.  It  is  this :  that  when  a  child  who  has 
been  out  of  order  fails  to  report  it,  I  deduct  two  checks, 
one  for  the  disorder  and  the  other  for  failing  to  report.” 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  teachers  are  not  all-seeing,  and  that 
this  particular  teacher  had  duties  which  at  times  called  her 
out  of  the  room,  it  seems  hard  not  to  interpret  this  system 
as  one  which  rewards  the  pupil  at  once  sly  enough  in  his 
disorder  to  avoid  detection  and  dishonest  enough  to  fail  to 
report  himself,  and,  conversely,  works  to  the  greatest  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  pupil  who  is  most  conscientious. 

Incidentally,  this  sketch  portrays  the  attitude  of  many 
a  teacher, — efficient  in  most  ways,  but  with  attention  so 
riveted  upon  a  series  of  marks  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  over 
the  top  of  the  mark-book  to  see  the  pupil  beyond.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  type  of  school  machinery  is  more  often 
confined  to  a  single  room  than  extended  thru  an  entire 
building. 

By  far  the  most  crying  evil  in  its  effect  upon  the  morals 
of  pupils  today  is  our  common  marking  system,  greatest 
in  its  harm  alike,  because  its  use  is  widest  spread,  because 
it  warps  a  pupil’s  whole  outlook  on  life,  and  because  the 
reports  based  upon  it  give  the  parents  an  untruthful  account 
of  their  childrens’  school  progress.  That  is  a  pretty  strong 
arraignment.  Before  presenting  the  evidence  let  me  de¬ 
fine  our  common  marking  system  as  one  in  which  results  of 
scholarship  are  exprest  in  a  series  of  letters,  figures  or  per¬ 
centages,  based  upon  a  standard  of  passing  determined  by 
the  work  of  previous  classes  or  the  average  work  of  the 
class  in  question. 

An  oft-quoted  remark  of  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  former 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston,  runs  to  the  effect  that 
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“any  teacher  who  fails  more  than  20%  of  her  class  stamps 
herself  at  once  as  inefficient  and  incompetent.”  This, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  the  mental  pabulum  must  be 
so  adapted  to  the  flock  that  the  pupil  four-fifths  of  the  way 
down  in  mental  capacity  shall  be  able  to  master  it  and  pass. 
That  is  probably  a  fair  estimate  of  the  usual  standard  on 
which  pupils  are  graded,  points  allowed,  diplomas  granted, 
participation  in  athletics  permitted.  A  pupil  receiving 
this  grade  “gets  by,”  proudly  shows  his  parents  his  report 
card,  and  is  content.  Why  shouldn’t  he  be?  All  that  he 
is  interested  in  depends  on  “getting  by;”  higher  marks  are 
nothing  but  empty  honors,  not  essentials.  If  he  passes, 
there  is  no  application  of  whip  or  spur;  he  goes  on  without 
too  much  effort,  enjoys  the  society  of  the  school  and  the 
distinction  of  belonging  to  the  class  of  19 — .  Thus  he  is 
allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  to  develop  habits  of  idleness, 
shiftless  waste  of  time,  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  of  work, 
and  wrong  ideals  of  a  well-spent  life,  instead  of  diligence, 
steadiness,  reliability  and  fidelity  to  his  own  best  self. 
The  motto  “get  by”  has  supplanted  that  better  one, 
“do  your  best.” 

And  this  spirit  permeates  all  activities  where  the  pupil 
comes  in  contact  with  authority.  Right  for  right’s  sake 
fails  to  enter  into  his  calculations  as  it  should.  Some  days 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  stop  a  pupil  coming  up  from  the  lunch 
room,  food  in  hand  and  eating  as  he  came.  “Don’t  you 
know  that  you  are  expected  to  eat  only  in  the  basement?” 
I  asked.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  thought  I  could 
get  away  with  it.”  The  answer  is  typical.  Boys  frankly 
admit  that  they  are  not  doing  their  best,  yet  show  no  sign 
of  wishing  to  improve.  Ambition,  except  in  a  minority 
of  cases,  seems  lacking. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  marking  is  on  the 
wrong  basis.  Instead  of  contrasting  each  pupil’s  actual 
achievement  with  his  own  capabilities,  the  present  plan 
is  to  contrast  all  with  the  performance  of  the  weak  and 
relatively  incapable.  The  emphasis  is  turned  away  from 
making  the  best  of  self  to  outstripping  or  equalling  somebody 
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else.  This  is  not  so  in  the  realm  of  sport  to  a  similar  de¬ 
gree.  What  runner,  well  knit  and  sound  of  wind,  would 
congratulate  himself  on  being  able  to  keep  up  with  a  bunch 
of  cripples?  Rather,  he  constantly  strives  to  better  his 
own  record,  even  tho  he  may  have  surpast  all  others.  And 
the  majority  of  contests  are  not  “scratch,”  but  handicaps. 

The  parent  who  receives  the  report  does  not  often  take 
this  fact  into  account.  To  him  the  mark  is  rather  achieve¬ 
ment  relative  to  ability,  on  the  part  of  his  own  child,  than 
comparison  of  his  child  with  another  far  less  gifted.  He  does 
not  know  that  four-fifths  of  the  class  are  expected  to  be 
past  by  the  teacher.  He  does  not  see  the  mythical  “average 
child,”  but  rather  sees  his  own  in  the  flesh,  sees  his  possibili¬ 
ties,  sometimes  even  sees  his  imperfections.  And  so,  by 
the  symbolism  employed  on  the  report  card,  he  is,  I  say, 
misled. 

I  have  seen  cases,  too,  where  the  same  mark  was  in  one 
instance  a  disgrace  and  in  the  other  an  honor.  In  our  school 
we  mark  by  letter,  C  indicating  a  mark  passing,  but  low. 
WilHam  B.,  a  boy  none  too  strong,  the  oldest  of  a  family 
of  four  children,  whose  father  was  dead,  worked  afternoons 
selling  papers  and  contributed  the  largest  share  of  all  to  the 
support  of  the  family.  Study  did  not  come  easily  to  him, 
but  he  was  ambitious  and,  in  spite  of  his  handicap,  finished 
the  year  with  C  in  all  his  subjects.  To  him  these  marks 
were  a  matter  of  great  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  Rupert 
L.,  a  boy  of  better  ability  and  far  more  powerful  physique, 
coming  from  a  home  where  no  work  was  required  from  him 
and  where  he  received  every  comfort,  idled  his  way  along 
thru  the  year,  doing  just  enough  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.  To  him  his  C  marks  were  a  positive  disgrace. 

How  shall  this  whole  matter  be  remedied?  My  own 
feeling  is  that  first  of  all  this  false  standard  of  marks  must 
be  abolished.  With  it  will  pass  away  both  the  fetichism 
which  clings  about  marks  with  the  sometimes  dishonest 
work  done  to  obtain  them,  and  the  cumbersome  systems 
of  checks  and  percentages  which  so  often  occupy  a  teacher’s 
time  enough  to  make  her  forget  that  the  living  pupils  are 
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the  main  concern.  Substitute  therefor  a  regular  monthly 
statement  in  answer  to  only  two  questions: 

(1)  How  nearly,  in  your  opinion,  is  this  pupil  making 
the  best  of  his  abilities  as  a  scholar? 

(2)  Is  he,  so  far  as  you  have  observed  this  month,  manly 
and  straightforward  in  his  dealings  both  with  school  officials 
and  with  his  classmates? 

This  statement  should  be  made  out,  in  place  of  a  mark, 
by  each  teacher  to  whom  the  pupil  recites,  and  should  con¬ 
tain,  if  possible,  some  suggestion  for  improvement,  the  whole 
then  being  sent  home  and  signed  in  the  customary  way. 
In  addition,  from  time  to  time,  an  estimate  of  the  pupil’s 
ability  in  the  lines  pursued  should  be  made  and  sent  to  the 
parent,  and  discussion  invited  on  the  trend  of  education 
which  would  probably  bring  best  results  in  each  individual 
case,  with  a  view  to  the  best  educational  guidance  possible. 
There  would  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  such  a  report, 
and  the  competitive  feature  would  be  absolutely  withdrawn. 
Sympathetic  personal  contact  would  take  the  place  of  much 
soulless  machinery. 

This  need  not  complicate  the  matter  of  promotion, 
diploma  credit,  and  the  like.  The  only  true  criterion  here, 
even  at  present,  is  the  probable  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  successfully  to  carry  on  work  of  a  more  advanced 
grade  than  that  just  finished,  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  of 
course  being  given  him  in  all  cases.  That  is  virtually  what 
a  “passing  mark”  means  now.  But  by  abolishing  the  old 
machinery  with  its  apparently  fixt  standard  of  passing,  the 
emphasis  is  entirely  shifted  from  the  “getting  by”  idea, 
which  invblves  comparison  of  the  strong  with  the  weak, 
to  the  view  which  confronts  each  boy  with  his  own  individual 
best,  and  that  only. 

If  this  seems  too  radical,  and  some  sort  of  mark  be  in¬ 
sisted  on,  I  should  suggest  a  fraction,  the  denominator 
standing  for  relative  ability,  the  numerator  for  achievement 
in  comparison  to  that  ability.  Thus,  marked  on  a  scale  of 
10,  Allen,  with  9,  would  be  a  boy  of  excellent  ability  and 
making  good  use  of  his  talents.  Baker,  with  '^/t,  considerably 
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less  able,  yet  conscientiously  trying,  Gray,  with  '*/ g,  a  pupil 
of  good  power  but  far  from  doing  his  best.  An  added  value 
to  this  fractional  form  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  the 
two  terms  gives  in  a  rough  way  an  estimate  of  presumable 
total  efficiency  in  the  subject.  This  form,  however,  I 
should  recommend  for  office  record  only,  still  insisting  that 
what  goes  home  should  go  as  a  plain  statement.  No  men¬ 
tion  of  a  standard  “passing  mark”  should  come  to  the  ears 
of  a  pupil. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  today  lies  in  getting  pupils 
to  be  honest,  not  with  others,  but  with  themselves.  I,  for 
one,  feel  that  we,  as  school  teachers,  have  either  individually 
or  collectively  been  in  some  measure  to  blame  for  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  it  is  we  who  as  a  body,  by  modifying  our 
methods,  must  take  the  lead  in  remedying  it  and  the  other 
conditions  mentioned,  if  not  by  the  means  here  suggested, 
perhaps  by  others  far  superior.  Certain  it  is  that  serious 
problems  of  this  nature  are  before  us  and  we  must  face  them 
squarely.  We  can  not  complain  justly  if,  placing  before 
the  pupil  low  moral  ideals,  we  find  developing  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  our  sowing,  in  the  form  of  young  men  and  women 
lacking  in  ambition,  shallow  and  without  strength  of  char¬ 
acter. 

Carleton  E.  Preston 

English  High  School 
Boston,  Mass. 


VI 

ADAPTATION 

Of  the  three  departments  of  education,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher,  the  first  has  received  altogether  the 
most  attention,  and  the  latter  are  open  to  the  most  improve¬ 
ment  as  regards  what  the  educational  world  can  do  to  im¬ 
prove  its  own  work.  In  what  follows  secondary  education 
will  be  considered,  but  much  of  what  is  advanced  will  be 
applicable  to  higher  education,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  work  in  the  high  school  is  weak  in  three  important 
particulars:  First,  it  is  liberal  where  it  should  be  strict, 
and  strict  where  it  should  be  liberal;  second,  it  is  specialized 
where  it  should  be  broad,  and  then  later  admits  of  a  low 
standard  of  specialization  where  it  should  require  a  much 
higher  one;  third,  its  course  of  study  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  it  does  not  at  all  adapt  pupils 
to  the  course  of  study. 

The  high  school  is  altogether  too  liberal  in  allowing  pupils 
to  select  their  own  courses,  and  then  too  strict  in  holding 
them  to  these  courses  once  they  are  selected.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  youth  of 
America  that  have  made  the  vital  decision  as  regards  the 
courses  they  took.  Those  in  control  have  given  options 
from  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  to  the  end  of 
university  courses  and  the  young  have  chosen  what  they 
preferred.  '  Whether  it  is  wise  to  let  them  do  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  question  admitting  of  and  worthy  of  careful 
study.  In  these  days  of  efficiency  in  business  and  manu¬ 
factures  it  has  been  found  that  only  investigation  and  tabu¬ 
lation  of  data  secured  can  determine  definitely  what  work 
a  person  should  do.  Is  not  the  same  probably  true  in 
education  ? 

At  the  present  time  perhaps  the  greatest  criticism  that 
can  be  brought  forward  against  secondary  education  is 
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that  courses  of  study  and  requirements  in  them  are  too 
rigid.  The  long  specialized  courses  are  well  enough  in 
theory  and  practically  they  are  satisfactory  for  perhaps 
25%  of  those  who  take  them,  but  such  a  wastage  is  too 
great  to  make  them  anything  but  an  educational  crime. 
They  have  the  further  weakness  that  if  the  pupil  changes 
his  plan  after  starting  on  one  of  these  courses,  he  can  not 
without  great  inconvenience  change  his  course. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  problem  of  teaching  is 
not  how  to  teach  bright  pupils  but  how  to  keep  the  dull 
ones  from  holding  the  class  back.  Dull  pupils  almost  always 
consume  a  greatly  disproportionate  part  of  the  time  of 
instruction  in  having  their  difficulties  explained  and  in 
waiting  for  their  slow  coming  answers.  Any  scheme  of 
education  which  furnishes  a  solution  of  this  difficult  matter 
or  approximates  to  furnishing  one  is  worthy  of  close  ex¬ 
amination. 

When  pupils  enter  on  a  new  study  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
in  advance  whether  they  are  going  to  meet  many  difficulties 
or  are  to  make  steady  and  easy  progress.  Some  pupils 
will  develop  unexpected  interest  and  strength  while  others 
will  be  more  or  less  confused  and  overcome  by  the  obstacles 
they  meet.  No  one  can  be  quite  sure  in  advance  what  will 
happen.  The  probability  is  that  pupils  that  have  been 
strong  intellectually  and  physically  before  will  continue  to 
make  rapid  progress,  and  that  those  who  have  been  slow 
and  weak  in  learning  will  continue  to  be  laggards.  Be¬ 
sides  this  one  also  the  following  seem  to  be  rules  of  pretty 
general  application:  With  rare  exceptions  bright  pupils 
have  some  point  or  points  of  weakness,  and  weak  pupils 
have  some  one  or  two  studies  in  which  if  they  do  not  excel 
they  can  at  least  make  a  good  standing. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  months  a  teacher  of  a  class  can  almost 
invariably  make  a  division  of  its  members  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  Section  I,  containing  strong  pupils  who  regularly 
do  good  work;  Section  II,  pupils  who  while  not  strong  do 
fair  to  good  work  and  at  any  rate  do  not  hold  the  class 
back  by  their  dulness  and  slowness  in  the  study;  Section  II I > 
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pupils  who  have  not  mastered  the  elements  of  the  study  as 
they  went  along,  are  getting  little  or  no  comprehension 
of  what  they  study  and  are  dragging  the  class  back  by  their 
dulness  and  lack  of  interest.  One  of  three  things  can  be 
done  with  this  third  section;  it  can  either  be  continued  on 
in  the  class,  demoted,  or  transferred  to  another  subject. 
Usually  it  is  continued  because  it  can  not  be  demoted. 

Thus  we  see  the  present  system  is  too  liberal  in  allowing 
pupils  to  select  their  courses  and  too  strict  in  continuing 
them  in  these  courses  once  started  in  them. 

The  early  specialization  of  courses  in  the  high  school 
seems  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  classical  course  in 
colleges  which  was  followed  later  by  other  specialized  courses 
that  divided  the  field  with  it.  But  the  first  years  of  the 
high  school  course  is  too  early  a  time  to  specialize  much. 
What  is  needed  is  a  broad  foundation.  If  Latin,  mathe¬ 
matics,  English,  science  and  history  are  all  essential  for  a 
satisfactory  educational  groundwork,  then  all  should  be 
taken  by  every  pupil.  Ex-President  Taft  asserted  at  a 
recent  educational  gathering  that  American  youth  are  often 
as  much  as  three  or  four  years  behind  German  youth  of 
the  same  age.  He  accounted  for  this  in  part  at  least  from 
the  fact  that  in  this  country  there  is  too  much  freedom  of 
choice  given  the  pupils  and  not  enough  definite  requirement 
of  essentials  from  all. 

The  English  language  is  an  unique  one  among  modern 
tongues.  The  Romance  languages  came  directly,  speaking 
broadly,  from  the  Latin.  The  Teutonic  language  or  lan¬ 
guages  are  complete  in  themselves.  It  is  only  the  English 
language  that  may  be  described  as  bilingual.  The  significant 
words  in  common  every-day  use  by  the  masses  are  perhaps 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
languages  as  regards  their  source.  But  here  arises  a  very 
curious  truth,  viz.,  that  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  words 
almost  without  exception  carry  pictures  with  them  more 
or  less  vivid,  the  Latin  words  on  the  contrary  rarely  do. 
Thus,  in  the  preceding  sentence  the  words,  fact,  exception, 
and  vivid,  convey  to  the  English  reader  no  root  pictures 
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to  make  more  real  their  meaning.  The  Anglo-Saxon  all 
do  carry  such  picture  meaning.  An  American  child  at 
play,  even  before  he  enters  school,  picks  up  all  the  important 
Anglo-Saxon  words  with  their  root  pictures.  The  philos¬ 
opher  at  his  desk,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  to  look  up 
in  the  dictionary  the  root  meaning  of  a  common  English 
word  derived  from  the  Latin  to  make  sure  he  is  using  it 
correctly  in  some  new  environment  of  words.  It  must  be 
tolerably  clear  to  any  one  whose  vision  is  broad  that  a  study 
of  English  beyond  the  most  elementary  ground  should 
include  some  study  of  this  all-embracing  language.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  for  giving  other  reasons  besides  the  one 
described  from  among  the  numerous  reasons  for  the  study 
of  Latin.  The  reader  may  fill  these  in  for  himself.  It 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  claim  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  every  secondary  pupil  who  knows  some  Latin  is  helped 
thereby  in  his  English.  It  is  conceded  that  persons  who 
know  nothing  about  Latin  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language.  It  is  only  those  who  have  looked 
most  carefully  into  this  matter  who  appreciate  fully  the 
importance  of  this  study  to  the  average  man.  Webster  felt 
called  on  to  put  these  root  meanings  foremost  in  his  dic¬ 
tionary.  Even 'the  war  news  nowadays  is  in  precise  lan¬ 
guage.  One  unfamiliar  with  Latin  misses  a  part  of  nearly 
every  sentence  in  this  news.  Herein  doubtless  lies  one  of 
the  most  forcible  reasons  for  the  average  reader  preferring 
criminality,  gossip,  and  light  matter  generally  to  matters 
of  w’eight.  To  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  itself  is  added  a  vagueness  due  to  the  words 
used.  Anyone  who  has  ever  read  any  foreign  language 
knows  what  this  means.  Matters  of  state  concerning  which 
the  ultimate  decision  lies  with  this  reader  as  a  voter  are 
past  over  by  him  for  the  same  reason. 

But  if  specialization  is  emphasized  too  much  early  in  the 
high  school  course,  it  is  not  emphasized  enough  at  the  end. 
This  comes  about  from  classes  carrying  too  much  dead 
weight  of  weak  material.  The  specialized  courses  at  the 
last  should  contain  only  the  cream  of  the  school  as  re- 
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gards  ability  along  the  special  line.  As  it  is  now,  pupils 
are  held  in  the  courses  long  after  their  limit  of  ability  to 
appreciate  what  they  are  at  work  on  has  been  exceeded. 
Having  put  their  hand  to  the  plow  of  a  certain  course, 
the  aim  is  to  finish  it,  not  finish  it  well.  Tho  they  may  be 
doing  passable  work,  their  real  function  is  to  hold  back 
the  brightest  pupils  from  doing  their  best.  The  outcome 
is  that  altogether  too  low  a  standard  of  scholarship  is  at¬ 
tained  and  specialization  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  failure 
at  both  ends  of  the  curriculum. 

The  third  topic  referred  to  above  relates  to  the  subject 
of  adaptation.  The  question  is,  can  students  be  adapted 
to  courses  as  well  as  courses  be  adapted  to  students?  Can 
courses  be  constructed  with  the  idea  of  doing  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number?  Can  pupils  be  switched 
from  these  courses  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  they 
are  not  profiting  as  they  should  from  their  work,  and  that 
without  loss?  Can  major  and  minor  courses  be  arranged 
in  a  practical  way  without  prohibitive  cost  which  will  offer 
the  option  of  major  and  minor  courses  in  the  different 
studies,  so  that  if  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  weak  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  not  much  interested  in  it,  he  should  take  the  minor 
course  arid  save  time  for  another  study? 

By  the  title  adaptation,  used  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  meant  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  pupils  without  reference  to  long  courses  of 
study,  and  after  that  the  continuous  adaptation  of  courses 
to  pupils  and  also  pupils  to  courses  thruout  the  whole  cur¬ 
riculum,  this  object  being  attained  in  the  following  way: 

1.  The  giying  to  all  pupils  a  broad  training  covering 
more  or  less  work  in  all  the  cultural  and  vocational  subjects 
so  that  each  pupil  is  tested  along  the  various  lines  of  in¬ 
terest  and  ability. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  courses  of  work  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  those  who  drop  subjects  to  take  up  others  nor  those 
who  continue  on  with  them  will  have  their  best  interests 
affected  nor  will  be  losers  by  this  plan. 

3.  The  securing  the  requirement  that  pupils  shall  special- 
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ize  along  some  line  as  by  the  present  plan  of  continuous 
course  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  different  classes  of  pupils. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  major  and  minor  courses  in  cer¬ 
tain  studies  such  as  history,  so  that  either  a  major  course 
or  a  minor  can  be  taken,  the  major  course  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  minor. 

5.  The  appointment  of  a  council  whose  duty  it  is  to  trans¬ 
fer  pupils  from  courses  of  studies  in  which  they  are  not 
succeeding  to  others.  Such  transfers  should  be  made 
from  the  advice  of  either  teacher  or  pupil  and  preferably 
with  the  consent  of  both. 

6.  In  case  of  change  of  plan,  pupils  to  be  allowed  to 
go  back  and  make  up  work  found  too  hard  for  them  when 
first  taken,  in  case  this  seems  advisable  to  the  council. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  impression  of  administrators  would 
be  that  whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  such  a  plan 
are,  it  would  be  impossible  of  execution.  On  the  face  of 
the  matter  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  lie,  first,  in  the  framing 
of  courses  in  such  a  way  that  neither  those  who  drop  out 
of  them  nor  those  that  remain  in  them  would  suffer  educa¬ 
tional  loss,  and,  second,  in  the  resulting  complexity  of  the 
program  of  studies.  Of  these  two,  doubtless,  the  latter 
would  cause  the  ^eater  trouble. 

As  regards  the  first  of  the  above-described  difficulties, 
it  would  have  to  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  the  work 
in  studies  and  courses  would  have  to  be  entirely  rearranged 
and  changed  to  suit  the  new  plan,  but  this  would  present 
no  insuperable  difficulty,  perhaps  in  many  instances  no 
difficulty  at  all.  Probably  Latin  and  mathematics  would 
offer  greater  difficulties  for  this  plan  than  any  other  subjects. 

Such  a  course  in  Latin  as  that  proposed  here  could  well 
begin  with  the  formal  memorizing  of  Latin  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  roots  which  are  the  base  in  the  more  common 
English  words  derived  from  the  Latiij.  This  knowledge 
could  be  immediately  applied  and  a  study  of  English  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  in  the  reading  of  some  English  classic 
abounding  in  common  Latin  words.  As  regards  learning 
Latin,  this  would  be  going  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ; 
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as  regards  learning  English,  it  would  be  starting  at  the  foun¬ 
dation,  viz.,  the  Latin  tongue.  This  study  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  a  considerable  body  of  words  is  mastered  and 
could  well  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  first  declension  of 
nouns  and  later  by  the  first  conjugation  of  verbs  with  a  few 
words  from  other  declensions  and  conjugations  so  as  not 
to  mislead  the  pupil  into  thinking  there  was  only  one  of 
each.  The  object  in  this  could  be  to  develop  the  idea  of 
agreement  in  different  parts  of  sentences.  The  importance 
of  this  agreement  is  not  appreciated  enough  by  those  who 
know  English  only,  since  there  is  so  little  of  agreement  re¬ 
quired  in  the  English  language.  This  study  of  grammar 
naturally  calls  for  a  little  reading  of  Latin  in  which  among 
other  things  some  idea  of  the  order  of  words  in  sentences 
is  learned.  In  this  study,  both  EngHsh  and  Latin  grammar 
should  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  each  language  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  the  other.  To  this  could  be  added  for  the  first 
semester’s  work  whatever  work  seemed  wise  and  helpful 
to  the  teacher.  The  second  semester’s  work  would  naturally 
grow  more  technical,  and  the  third  semester’s  more  tech¬ 
nical  still  and  so  on. 

Considering  next  the  course  in  mathematics  it  can  be 
said  that  the  first  semester’s  work  should  include  the  four 
simple  operations  with  simple  integral  quantities  in  algebra, 
simple  fractions  with  numerical  denominators,  simple 
equations  in  one  and  perhaps  two  unknown  quantities  with 
appropriate  problems  and  some  study  of  the  simpler  equa¬ 
tions  of  physics;  also  a  course  in  geometry  which  would 
include  the  acquiring  of  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  the  simple  propositions  of  geometry  as  used  in 
physics.  The  second  semester’s  work  should  include  fac¬ 
toring  and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  first  semester’s  work  together  with  other 
more  advanced  topics  as  desired  such  as  square  root,  radicals 
and  quadratics. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  show  that  courses  can  be  con¬ 
structed  in  Latin  and  mathematics  which  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  already  outlined;  that  is,  pupils  can  either  con- 
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tinue  on  in  them  or  drop  them  without  loss.  Moreover, 
if  this  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  these  branches,  it  can  be 
carried  out  in  other  branches.  Of  course,  if  a  pupil  who  has 
dropt  mathematics  determines  later  to  become  an  engineer, 
he  will  have  to  go  back  and  bring  up  his  mathematics.  With 
a  motive  and  added  years,  he  may  be  able  to  master  matter 
that  he  would  have  failed  in  at  the  earlier  stage. 

There  are  one  or  two  objections  or  seeming  objections 
to  this  idea  of  adaptation  that  deserve  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  argued  that  a  subject  dropt  just  because 
it  is  hard  for  a  pupil  may  contain  and  usually  does  contain 
elements  in  which  the  pupil  needs  to  be  strengthened  and 
that  in  the  dropping  they  will  be  lost.  It  may  also  be 
argued  that  repeated  transfers  to  other  lines  of  study  will 
give  the  pupil  the  impression  that  he  is  naturally  weak  and 
inefficient,  and  it  may  be  contended  that  weak  pupils  will 
gravitate  naturally  into  poor  and  unsatisfactory  classes. 
Then  also  it  can  be  said  that  pupils  may  even  sham  inability 
in  a  subject  they  anticipated  would  be  difficult  in  order 
to  get  out  of  it,  thus  deceiving  inexperienced  teachers. 
To  these  objections  it  may  be  replied  that  the  value  of  an 
education  consists  largely  in  the  acquiring  of  a  capacity  and 
abihty  to  learn  o'r  master  that  which  is  needed  to  carry  out 
one’s  plans;  in  the  power  of  attention  and  application  to 
whatever  matter  is  in  hand;  in  the  acquiring  of  the  ability 
to  see  things  generally  in  their  broad  relations;  and  in  the 
attaining  of  a  kind  of  philosophy  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  in  directing  its  possessor  in  the  conduct  of  his  every-day 
affairs. 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that  confidence  and 
assurance  in  his  ability  to  do  whatever  task  is  set  before 
him  plays  a  very  large  part  in  success  of  every  kind  both 
in  school  and  out.  This  confidence  is  called  courage  or 
morale  in  an  army,  credit  or  faith  in  the  future  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  “pep”  in  an  athlete,  and  optimism  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Without  it,  success  along  any  line  is  difficult  of 
attainment. 

Now  nothing  quite  so  much  takes  away  this  confidence 
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in  himself  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  being  compelled  to 
continue  a  study  for  which  he  has  no  liking,  and  in  which 
he  is  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  as  he  goes 
forward.  If  something  might  be  lost  occasionally  by  the 
adaptation  plan,  it  is  clear  that  far  more  frequently  a  great 
deal  would  be  gained.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  idea  of  transferring  pupils  is  not  to  be  left  to  their 
whim,  but  that  the  transfer  would  represent  the  judgment 
of  trained  experts  after  full  consideration  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  particular  cases  in  hand.  It  probably  would  not 
always  be  wise  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
something  being  left  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  and  child. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  multiplicity  of  courses,  it 
may  be  observed  that  with  laggards  and  weaklings  elimi¬ 
nated  from  advanced  courses,  classes  and  courses  can  be 
combined  in  a  way  that  would  not  otherwise  be  feasible 
at  all.  With  members  of  classes  brought  together  on  ac¬ 
count  of  natural  ability  in  the  subject,  juniors  can  be  put 
with  seniors  or  even  sophomores  with  seniors  without  much 
loss  of  effectiveness.  Then  the  effort  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  work  for  pupils  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  would 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  ground  covered 
in  the  several  subjects  and  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
classes.  In  the  ways  suggested  and  others,  the  difficulty 
arising  from  a  too  great  multiplying  of  classes  can  be  avoided 
to  a  great  extent. 

To  summarize  the  ground  covered  in  the  preceding  it  may 
be  said  that  if  to  fit  the  person  to  the  job,  and  the  job  to 
the  person,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  the  world’s 
work,  then  it  should  likewise  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
in  the  school  world.  In  America  we  resent  the  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  men  in  classes  and  castes  and  keeping  them  there  by 
the  social  and  legal  restrictions.  In  the  same  way  we  should 
resent  the  same  thing  in  the  school  world.  As  far  as  one 
can  see  the  thing  aimed  at  can  be  attained  only  in  some 
such  way  as  already  outlined. 

Joseph  V.  Coleins 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
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VII 

SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
A  dozen  years  ago  a  small  pamphlet  was  published  by  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Company,  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  entitled  The  danger  of  using  biological  analogies 
in  reasoning  on  educational  subjects.  If  this  pamphlet 
bore  no  author’s  name  it  would  be  fairly  easy  from  internal 
evidence  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  educational 
conservative.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  at  all  surprized  to  find 
that  the  author  was  W,  T.  Harris  who  was  then  known  and 
is  still  remembered  as  one  who  was  suspicious  of  many  new 
developments  in  education  and  exceedingly  able  in  re¬ 
vealing  his  suspicions.  “For  many  years,”  he  says,  “I 
have  been  attracted  and  afterwards  repelled  by  one  theory 
and  another  relating  to  education,  which  undertook  to 
reason  from  the  body  to  the  mind — from  the  brain  to  the 
soul — from  the  events  of  animal  life  to  the  events  of 
spiritual  life — and  to  explain  the  latter  thru  the  former.^ 
The  tendency' which  he  here  describes  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  his  or  to  this  generation.  Indeed,  in  the  field 
of  education  one  may  almost  say  that  all  of  the  great  out¬ 
standing  theories  are  based  upon  analogies  drawn  from  one 
or  other  of  the  sciences,  or  at  any  rate  from  the  sciences  and 
arts.  The  process  of  education  is  one  of  molding,  polishing, 
filling,  drawing-out,  digestion,  growth.  The  teacher  is  a 
potter,  a  weaver,  a  storehouse  of  fact,  a  gardener.  The 
pupil  is  clay,  or  a  rough  stone,  or  an  empty  tablet  or  a 
plant  in  a  kindergarten.  In  the  same  manner  successive 
generations  have  regarded  their  schools.  Now  they  are 
factories,  now  storehouses,  and  now  gardens.  Here  is  food 
for  thought.  This  excessive  use  of  analogy  does  not  appear 
in  the  field  of  science.  Physics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  biology  take  pride  in  an 
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unmetaphorical  or  technical  vocabulary.  The  word  w^hich 
the  physicist  uses  must  be  a  plain,  unpoetic,  descriptive 
symbol.  Bodies  move,  expand,  contract,  approach  other 
bodies,  and  weigh.  In  a  similar  manner  biology  persists  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  phenomena  with  which  it  deals  to 
terms  of  mathematics  and  mechanism.  If  we  suggest  to  the 
physicist  that  a  given  body  moves  in  response  to  desire  or 
that  the  stone  loves  the  earth  intensely  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  we  are  clearly  out  of  the  realm  of  physics.  Physics 
has  no  place  for  such  poetic  interpretation.  Biologists 
seem  best  pleased  to  describe  the  action,  let  us  say  of  a  bee, 
in  the  same  impersonal  and  objective  manner.  Maeterlink 
writes  poetry  about  the  bee  but  not  science,  they  say. 
Psychology  is  apparently  following  the  same  ideal.  A  well- 
known  and  exceedingly  influential  American  psychologist 
writes,  “Indeed,  while  little  has  been  done  in  comparison 
with  what  still  remains  to  do,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
principle,  every  single  problem  that  can  now  be  set  in 
psychology  may  be  set  in  quantitative  form.  The 
psychological  textbooks  of  the  next  century  will  be  as  full 
of  formulas  as  the  textbooks  of  physics  are  today. The 
program  of  the  behaviorists  seems  to  be  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  Why  should  we  explain  even  human 
actions  in  terms  of  consciousness  when  we  can  resort  to 
biological  formulas?  Is  it  not  clear  upon  reflection  that  a 
subject  begins  to  be  called  a  science  just  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  use  strictly  human  interpretation  of  any  part  of  the 
world?  Economics  and  sociology  are  sciences  whenever 
they  talk  of  capital,  labor,  the  consumer,  profit,  the  poor, 
and  remain  sciences  until  they  introduce  such  terms  as 
friendship,  conscience,  or  moral  ideal.  We  may  go  further 
— does  not  history  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  science  when  it  be¬ 
comes  an  economic  interpretation  of  history?  Carlyle’s 
History  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  example,  is  not  scientific 
history.  It  is,  we  are  told,  more  properly  termed  philosophy, 
which  seems  to  some  to  be  even  less  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  than  poetry  and  imagination. 

*  Titchener,  Textbook,  p.  223. 
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Perhaps  no  one  would  dispute  the  claim  that  the  sciences 
individually  and  collectively  are  committed  to  the  very 
procedure  which  Harris  describes  in  the  above  quotation. 
“Morgan’s  canon’’  or  the  law  of  parsimony,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  epitomizes  this  method.  “In  no  case,’’  says 
Morgan  in  his  Introduction  to  comparative  psychology,  “may 
we  interpret  an  action  as  the  outcome  of  the  exercise  of  a 
higher  psychical  faculty,  if  it  can  be  interpreted  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  exercise  of  one  which  stands  lower  in  the 
psychological  scale. ’’^  We  must  interpret  the  complex  in 
terms  of  the  simple;  the  higher  in  terms  of  the  lower. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  question  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  any  science.  The  worker  in  his  particular  science 
is  the  best  judge  of  the  methods  to  be  used  to  accomplish 
the  aim  of  that  science.  That  method  is  undoubtedly  best 
which  brings  most  cosmos  out  of  the  original  chaos  of  fact 
with  which  the  science  works.  The  question  worth  while 
here  is  one  regarding  the  application  of  such  methods  to  the 
problems  of  education.  Specifically,  there  are  two  prob¬ 
lems  which  I  should  like  to  raise,  (i)  In  what  sense  is 
education  a  science?  (2)  What  is  the  value  of  analogies 
drawn  from  the  other  sciences  in  helping  us  to  solve  the 
problems  of  human  education  ? 

No  reader  of  the  current  literature  on  the  subject  can 
fail  to  have  noticed  an  increasing  number  of  references  to 
the  science  of  education.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  ref¬ 
erences  are  intended  for  sarcasm,  but  the  notion  is  gradually 
and  rather  rapidly  spreading  that  education  is  a  science. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  argument.  We  are  told  that  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  present  generation  education  was 
carried  on  in  a  hit-and-miss  manner ;  that  just  as  the  healing 
art  of  medicine  has  passed  thru  the  stage  of  empirical 
knowledge,  abandoned  its  vague  and  general  notions  of 
power  and  vital  processes  and  has  come  at  last  out  upon  the 
broad  plateau  of  scientific  knowledge,  so  education  will  one 
day  become  a  science  of  character  building.  When  that 
day  dawns  we  may  expect  to  predict  the  result  of  a  teacher’s 
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influence  as  we  can  now  foresee  the  effect  of  a  drug  upon  the 
human  body. 

What  we  need  is  the  exact  coefficient  of  the  educated 
person.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  worthy  as  such 
a  goal  is,  it  lies  far  distant  in  an  uncertain  future.  To 
make  a  Washington  or  a  Frances  E.  Willard  is,  so  far  as  our 
present  sight  goes,  a  work  for  gods,  not  for  men.  Never¬ 
theless  this  is  by  no  means  an  argument  to  the  point,  for  it 
does  not  even  raise  a  presumption  that  the  desired  knowl¬ 
edge  is  never  to  be  ours  because  it  is  not  ours  now.  Let  us 
suppose  that  there  is  a  natural  process  of  character  forma¬ 
tion,  which  I  think  few  would  question;  our  next  step  unless 
we  prefer  to  be  downright  skeptics  is  to  argue  that  this 
process  may  be  made  intelligible  to  the  human  mind.  In 
other  words,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  orderly  character  of  the  educative  process 
how  can  we  conclude  that  man  can  not  discover  the  laws  of 
education  just  as  he  discovered  the  laws  of  astronomy  or  of 
medicine?  The  objection  of  complexity  is  not  significant 
for  if  the  subject  matter  is  masterable,  given  time  and 
courage,  man  will  master  it.  The  alternative  position  that 
the  field  of  education  is  extra-scientific  is  one  which  few 
today  would  take.  The  past  history  of  science  too  clearly 
indicates  the  futility  of  trying  to  put  arbitrary  Hmits  to 
scientific  genius.  We  scarcely  now  dream  of  dividing  up 
the  world,  geographically  as  it  were,  into  the  realm  of 
science  and  the  realm  of  the  supernatural  or  the  realm  of 
knowledge  and  the  realm  of  faith.  It  seems  fairly  evident 
therefore  that  if  there  is  not  already,  at  least  there  may  be 
in  the  future  a  real  science  of  education. 

But  what  would  such  a  science  be  and  upon  what  would 
it  be  based?  Probably  no  one  would  be  rash  enough  to 
assume  the  r61e  of  the  prophet  in  such  a  matter,  but  we 
may,  I  think,  promote  the  cause  of  such  a  science  by  re¬ 
flection  upon  possible  ways  in  which  it  might  develop.  In 
the  first  place,  like  all  sciences  it  would  be  an  organized 
body  of  knowledge  within  a  given  field  of  human  interest. 
We  need  not  raise  the  question  here  of  how  the  field  is 
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marked  off  from  other  fields.  Let  us  be  as  unsophisticated 
about  such  questions  as  possible  and  say  that  a  science  of 
education  would  be  an  organized  body  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  theory  and  process  of  becoming  cultured, 
learned,  or  efficient.  The  three  words,  more  or  less 
synonomous,  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  divergent  views 
of  the  aim  of  education.  In  the  matter  of  organization  it 
seems,  then,  that  the  science  of  education  might  be  like  any 
other  science.  It  might  also  be  expected  to  be  based  upon 
wide  and  systematic  observation  and  experiment  as  other 
sciences  are.  Again,  its  procedure  would  be  closely  kindred 
to  the  procedure  of  physics,  chemistry  or  any  other  science 
in  its  use  of  hypothesis  and  in  its  manner  of  verification. 

So  much  may,  for  the  sake  of  agreement,  go  unchallenged. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  scientific  method  which  explains 
the  high  in  terms  of  the  low?  Must  our  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  be  dehumanized?  A  glance  at  the  educational  work 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  scientific  will  reveal  a  definite 
tendency  toward  dehumanization  of  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  same  tendency  is  discoverable  in  other  so-called 
social  sciences.  The  concrete  individual  human  being  is 
repeatedly  treated  as  a  mere  unit  in  a  social  pattern.  Such 
phrases  as,  the  child,  and,  adjustment,  have  supplanted, 
children,  and,  character  building.  Many  seem  to  believe 
that  when  the  educational  situation  is  put  in  mechanical, 
statistical,  or  at  least  quasi-mechanical  terms  we  are 
simplifying  it.  This  conclusion  is  fairly  open  to  grave 
question.  When  we  have  successfully  labeled  or  grouped 
or  numbered  the  children  have  we  a  deeper  or  a  more 
shallow  basis  for  our  practise?  It  is  certainly  possible 
that  it  is  more  shallow.  Bergson  has  convinced  most  of 
his  readers  and  thru  them  the  general  public  that  life  can 
never  be  completely  stated  in  a  rationalistic  equation.  If 
we  follow  him  in  this  we  may  certainly  get  the  meaning  of 
the  doubt  raised  in  the  above  question.  When  it  is  decided 
that  a  child  is  defective,  for  example,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  teacher  will  forget  everything  else 
about  him.  Here  is  the  pit.  The  child  is  defective,  but — 
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“the  gates  of  the  future  are  open.”  We  may  not  like  to 
admit  it  and  this  is  precisely  our  danger  for  we  have  labeled 
him  and  we  want  the  label  to  stick.  We  have  named  him 
and  henceforth  let  him  be  just  that  and  no  more.  Living, 
conscious  beings  capable  of  ideas  and  ideals — tho  the  ideas 
be  relatively  few  and  the  ideals  but  just  higher  than  the 
attainment — fit  but  ill  into  the  machine-made  boxes  of 
the  statistician.  The  more  rigid,  and  therefore,  from  a 
certain  viewpoint,  the  more  scientific  these  classifications 
become  the  more  violence  they  may  do  to  the  real  process 
of  education. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  statistics  and  classification 
but  let  us,  by  all  means,  have  them  and  not  let  them  have 
us.  This  is  a  warning  more  or  less  appropriate  in  all  scien¬ 
tific  study.  Scientists  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  dogma¬ 
tism  but  in  the  work  of  education  a  failure  to  leave  the 
gates  of  the  future  open  would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
Wliy?  Because  in  no  science  except  those  called  social 
is  it  necessary  to  take  the  ideals  of  human  beings  into  ac¬ 
count.  By  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  the  other 
sciences  set  about  to  solve  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  their 
subject  'matter  physical  and  natural  sciences  take  no  in¬ 
terest  in  what  Aristotle  called  final  causes.  Vis  a  ter  go 
is  the  motive  in  our  sciences  of  matter  and  motion  and 
space,  and  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  in  biology  and 
psychology.  This  seems  practicable  in  dealing  with  the 
mind  which  psychology  knows,  but  with  the  minds  of  men 
how  utterly  inadequate!  “Rational  purpose  is,”  says 
Hobhouse,  “and  will  always  in  the  end  be  recognized  as 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  activity  of  mind,  and  tho  it 
may  fairly  enough  be  maintained  that  the  mind  is  more 
than  its  purposes,  and  that  the  purposes  themselves  grow 
and  take  definite  shape  in  the  very  process  of  execution, 
this  is  only  to  contend  that  the  mind,  as  we  know  it,  is 

still  imperfectly  aware  of  itself  and  its  own  meanings . 

A  mere  vital  impulse  may  blow  like  the  wind  where  it 
listeth,  so  that  none  can  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  goeth.  But  creative  or  rather  plastic  mind  is  that  which 
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moves  towards  ends  which  are  worth  reaching,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  worth  reaching.  It  gets  a  better  view  of 
them  as  it  advances,  not  so  much  because  they  are  nearer 
as  because  its  own  nature  as  mind  is  being  all  along  developed 
by  its  activity  and  its  experience,  and  this  development 
means  precisely  that  its  purposes  are  clearer,  more  har¬ 
monious  and  more  comprehensive.”^ 

In  raising  this  distinction  between  an  educational  science 
and  some  older  ones  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  supernatural. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  man  is  too  holy  to  be  handled  with 
the  hard  gloves  of  science.  The  distinction  is  rather  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  difference  between  abstract  units  which 
stay  placed  and  living  minds  which  are  moved  by  conscious 
ideals.  If  human  education  is  to  be  a  science  it  must  be  a 
science  of  human  education,  not  a  pseudo-science  made  up 
of  scraps  of  dehumanized  physics  and  biology.  We  do 
not  get  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  a  child  by  the  study 
of  a  dog.  We  can  not  construct  a  science  of  education  if 
we  keep  our  eyes  glued  to  a  microscope.  There  is  one  thing 
at  least  which  we  shall  never  see  there — an  ideal.  We 
must  reverse  our  methods  to  some  extent  and  interpret 
the  lower  in  terms  of  the  higher — man’s  action  in  terms 
of  his  destiny  and  his  self-created  ideals.  To  this  there 
is  no  parallel  in  natural  science. 

But  this  leads  naturally  to  the  second  of  our  questions — 
What  is  the  value  of  analogies  drawn  from  other  sciences 
in  helping  us  solve  the  problems  of  human  education? 
In  general  an  analogy  should  be  safe  and  useful  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  corresponds  point 
by  point  to  the  subject  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Thus  in 
so  far  as  the  mind  can  be  said  to  resemble  clay  education 
may  truly  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  molding.  In  what¬ 
ever  respect  mind  is  an  empty  pot,  education  is  a  filling. 
These  analogies  have  largely  gone  out  of  fashion.  They 
are  dismist  with  the  now  rather  trite  saying  that  they  are 
based  upon  a  static  conception  of  mind  whereas  we  now 
know  that  mind  is  dynamic.  This  means  that  we  have 
*  Development  and  Purpose,  p.  xxviii. 
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found  an  aspect  of  mind  which  is  neither  like  clay  nor  like 
an  empty  vessel. 

The  analogies  in  this  generation  are  drawn  mostly  from 
biology.  Indeed,  they  are  so  close  to  us  that,  often  for¬ 
getting  that  they  are  figures  of  speech,  we  take  them  for 
very  truth.  We  are  solemnly  informed  that  the  school 
is  a  selective  agency,  that  the  pupil  is  an  organism,  that  the 
curriculum  is  the  means  of  survival,  and  that  the  aim  of 
education  is  efficiency  altho  what  we  should  say  is  that 
biology  treats  the  school  as  a  selective  agency,  and  the 
pupil  as  an  organism.  The  parent  for  very  obvious 
reasons  does  not  look  upon  his  child  as  an  organism,  but  he 
looks  upon  him  as,  let  us  say,  a  potential  Shakespeare  or  a 
town  loafer.  Who  shall  say  that  the  parent’s  prejudice 
is  not  a  safer  guide  to  our  practise?  It  is  too  easy  to  make 
abstractions  from  man  as  he  is  when  we  measure  him  with 
biological  formulas.  Man  is  doubtless  an  animal,  but  he 
is  also  man,  and  perhaps  a  god. 

The  limitation  of  biological  analogy  is  particularly  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  try  to  argue  from  survival  value  to  human 
judgments  of  worth.  America  is  just  now  shocked  at  the 
claim  of'  a  German  author  that  the  weak  have  no  claim 
upon  the  strong;  that  the  war  of  nations  is  justifiable  as  a 
part  of  nature’s  program — “Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw.” 
Is  this  a  hard  doctrine?  It  is  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  if  we  persist  in  applying  the  theory 
to  fields  in  which  it  does  not  belong.  That  might  makes 
right  is  the  only  criterion  of  worth  that  biology  has  in  stock. 
Life  is  a  struggle  for  survival  in  which  the  stronger  by 
hypothesis  'must  win.  But  human  life  is  a  struggle  for 
character  in  which  the  winner,  far  from  depriving  his  fel¬ 
low  of  success,  promotes  that  success  in  his  own  victory. 

A  few  months  ago  a  book  was  published  which  under¬ 
took  to  epitomize  the  voluminous  writings  of  a  venerable 
and  influential  educator.  To  those  who  had  read  the  writ¬ 
ings  themselves  there  must  have  been  a  feeling  that  their 
author  was  leaning  rather  hard  on  biological  analogies, 
but  when  the  digest  of  his  work  is  given  to  us  with  his 
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sanction  it  is  astonishing  to  find  such  figures  of  speech  as 
he  uses.  The  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  an  all-consum¬ 
ing  desire  for  race-preservation  and  self-preservation. 
The  be-all-and-end-all  is  to  “assist  nature”  and  the  theory 
is  frankly  labeled  the  “biological  view  of  education.” 
There  is  still  some  room  for  skepticism.  The  ancients 
had  some  semblance  of  truth  when  they  declared  that 
nature  does  everything  badly.  The  ends  of  nature  are  by 
no  means  always  the  ends  which  human  beings  count  good. 

The  ridiculousness  of  riding  a  good  horse  to  death  is 
seen  in  the  application  of  this  “biological  view”  to  some 
specific  problem,  as  of  women’s  education.  In  an  outline 
of  woman’s  education  in  the  above-mentioned  book  we 
are  told  that  the  girl  is  to  be  taught  from  infancy  that  it 
is  her  function — her  peculiar  function — to  reproduce.  She 
is  therefore  not  to  be  contaminated  with  languages — one 
tongue  is  enough  for  a  woman,  says  Milton — her  study  of 
science  is  to  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  botany  and  zoology 
which  have  specific  reference  to  the  function  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  she  is  to  have  special  training  in  the  science  and 
art  of  motherhood.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  a  young 
ladies’  seminary  located  in  the  forest  of  nowhere.  Over 
the  entrance  are  blazoned  these  words:  “Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.”  The  student  is  to  study  poetry  (marital,  but 
not  martial) ;  language  sufficient  to  express  her  fundamental 
sex  fife  and  desire;  science  enough  to  illustrate  her  sexual 
life;  history  enough  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  repro¬ 
duction;  and  religion  enough  to  encourage  her  to  do  what 
she  now  knows  to  be  her  duty — i.  e.,  to  reproduce.  If 
this  is  a  shocking  ideal  of  human  education  it  is  none  the 
less  quite  in  harmony  with  many  of  the  ideals  and  prac¬ 
tises  of  the  present  day.  It  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
careless  use  of  biological  analogy. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  of  October  2,  1914, 
ex-President  Eliot  sums  up  his  analysis  of  the  European 
war  in  this  language:  “American  sympathies  are  with 
the  German  people  in  their  sufferings  and  losses,  but  not 
with  their  rulers,  or  with  the  military  class,  or  with  the 
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professors  and  men  of  letters  who  have  been  teaching  for 
more  than  a  generation  that  Might  makes  Right.  That 
short  phrase  contains  the  fundamental  fallacy  which  for 
fifty  years  has  been  poisoning  the  springs  of  German  thought 
and  German  policy  on  public  affairs.” 

Is  it  too  much  like  moralizing  to  say  that  American 
teachers  should  take  heed  and  look  well  to  the  figures  of 
speech  which  they  use  lest  an  analogy  enslave  us  and  be¬ 
tray  us  into  a  falsehood? 

The  answers  to  our  questions  must  then  be:  (i)  Surely, 
there  may  be  a  science  of  education  in  a  general  sense, 
but  it  must  remain  human  if  it  is  to  be  true  and  significant. 
(2)  Analogies  are  useful  if  carefully  applied.  The  careless 
application  of  analogy,  however,  which  is  blind  to  subtle 
and  far-reaching  differences  in  subject  matter,  may  lead 
us  into  false  practises  and  inhuman  aims.  Let  us  use 
all  the  help  that  any  science  can  give,  but  with  all  our 
getting  we  should  get  understanding.  Human  education 
is  more  than  growth  or  adjustment — it  is  conscious  strug¬ 
gle  toward  an  ideal. 

H.  G.  Townsend 

Smith  College 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  BOSTON 

The  opening  recently  of  Boston’s  new  Public  High  School 
of  Commerce  with  accommodations  for  1800  students 
is  an  event  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  distinctly  more 
than  the  mere  addition  of  a  splendid  structure  to  that 
city’s  school  equipment.  It  may  be  accepted  as  exempli¬ 
fying  anew  and  significantly  Boston’s  endeavor  to  adjust 
public  education  to  public  needs.  This  new  school  plant 
is  the  result  of  a  determination,  born  a  few  years  ago  of  a 
few  practical  Boston  minds,  that  the  city’s  school  system 
should  meet  certain  newly  created  economic  conditions 
with  new  and  adequate  opportunities  for  training,  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  curriculum  and  equipment  of  a  new  type  of 
secondary  school  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  modern  com¬ 
merce,  viewed  as  a  constructive  science. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  of  1906  undertook  the 
realization  of  such  a  school.  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
had  earlier  applied  themselves  to  the  problem  from  points 
of  view  similar  to  Boston’s.  Both  those  cities  were  able 
to  offer  Boston  much  that  was  both  helpful  and  hopeful 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  example.  But  neither  city 
offered  the  example  of  a  school  which  entirely  satisfied 
the  Boston  conception.  So  Boston  applied  herself  to 
create  a  school  which  would  realize  as  far  as  possible  her 
own  ideals.  And  for  some  years,  despite  handicaps  inci¬ 
dent  to  temporary  and  restricted  quarters,  those  details 
have  been  exemplified  in  a  manner  to  beget  unqualified 
endorsement. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  pertinent  to  remark  that  the 
speedy  consummation  of  the  project  as  a  practical  working 
experiment  was  due  particularly  to  the  admirable  initia¬ 
tive  of  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow.  Incident  to  a  notable 
leadership  in  Boston’s  commercial  regeneration  thru  a 
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modem  and  progressive  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in 
its  educational  reconstruction  thru  a  new  and  constmc- 
tive  school  board,  Mr.  Storrow  was  serving  the  city  as  the 
first  chairman  of  that  board,  and  was  at  once  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  achieving  spirit  in  the  work  of  establishing  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  And  it  may  be  stated  unquali¬ 
fiedly  that  the  school  and  its  problems  have  had  no  more 
consistent  advocate  and  friend  than  the  present  chairman 
of  the  school  board,  Mr.  Michael  H.  Corcoran,  another 
business  man  of  public  spirited  interest  in  Boston  and  its 
people  and  of  enlightened  vision  for  their  future. 

During  the  time  which  has  intervened  since  the  temporary 
establishment  of  the  school  the  school  board  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  providing  a  permanent  school  plant. 
The  completion  of  this  plant  ready  for  a  public  service 
quite  incalculable  in  its  far  reaching  influence,  may  well 
be  regarded  as  a  fact  of  significance  to  both  organizations 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  promotion  of  construc¬ 
tive  commerce.  Certainly,  it  should  indicate  impressively 
something  of  what  educators,  both  administrators  and 
teachers,  are  trying  to  do  for  commerce. 

A  retrospect  of  the  educational  progression  of  the  past 
forty  years  reveals  the  fact  that  the  advance  has  been 
mainly  in  directions  dictated  by  scientific  accomplishment. 
Education  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  scientific  advance 
and  to  ally  itself  with  science  for  the  extension  of  scientific 
achievement. 

This  educational  advance  first  formalized  itself  in  the 
establishment  of  technological  schools.  But  those  tech¬ 
nological  and  allied  schools  concerned  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  with  problems  of  production.  They  gave  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  economics  of  distribution.  And  yet  it 
is  readily  apparent  that  coexistent  with  the  need  of  high 
skill  in  production  is  the  need  of  channels  for  disposing  of 
the  things  produced,  and  for  a  machinery  of  distribution. 
Production  calls  for  distribution  and  exchange  as  neces¬ 
sary  accompaniments.  A  producer  must  have  a  market > 
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And  the  making  of  markets  and  the  creation  of  trade  are 
plainly  matters  of  the  understanding  of  conditions. 

The  development  of  a  school  of  the  type  of  the  Boston 
High  School  of  Commerce  demonstrates  how  the  modern¬ 
izing  tendency  in  education  towards  the  practical  has  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  problems  of  production  contemplated 
in  technological  education  and  has  sought  to  meet  the 
problems  of  distribution  by  applying  educational  forces 
as  means  to  ends  under  the  newer  aspect  of  educational 
specialization  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  commercial 
education;  or  more  properly,  education  for  commerce. 
This  latter  term  better  distinguishes  it  from  the  older  so- 
called  commerical  courses,  long  misnomers  in  the  curric- 
ulums  of  many  high  schools.  For  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  as  understood  by  modern  educators  deals  primarily 
with  the  economics  of  distribution. 

That  educational  opportunities  of  this  type  are  made 
available  indicates  the  appreciation  upon  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  increasing  demands  that  are  made  upon  the 
abilities  of  business  men  by  the  changing  character  of  com¬ 
mercial  affairs.  The  past  two  decades  may  be  said  to 
have  witnessed  changes  that  make  necessary  an  entirely 
new  order  of  ability  in  business  life  and  demand  a  superior 
training.  These  changes  mean  much  more  than  mere 
growth  of  commercial  operations  or  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  business  enterprises.  They 
are  fundamental  changes  in  conditions  and  methods. 
These  conditions  have  brought  problems  for  the  solution 
of  which  experience  furnishes  no  precedents.  To  solve 
them  there  is  needed  a  grounding  in  principles,  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  broad  underlying  laws.  The  modern  busi¬ 
ness  leader  besides  needing  a  sound  education  in  order 
that  he  may  think  clearly,  needs  the  ability  to  accurately 
trace  effect  to  cause;  he  needs  a  training  that  will  enable 
him  to  understand  and  to  meet  the  new  conditions  con¬ 
stantly  presenting  themselves  under  new  and  varying 
aspects. 

Naturally,  the  type  of  education  for  commerce  to  meet 
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these  demands  must  be  planned  upon  broad  lines.  Sound 
education  of  whatever  type  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
must  produce  fully  developed  men,  and  this  must  be  true 
of  education  which  would  contemplate  fitting  men  for  a 
commercial  life,  quite  as  well  as  of  education  that  prepares 
for  the  older  professional  careers.  And  education  for  com¬ 
merce  proposes  to  effect  as  full  an  intellectual  development 
as  any  secondary  school  course,  tho  utilizing  as  a  basis 
of  that  development  the  purely  and  allied  commercial 
branches.  It  sets  for  itself  certain  ideals  such  as  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  intellectual  power,  and  what  is  quite  as  difficult 
and  important,  the  acquisition  of  ability  to  apply  power. 

But  modern  education  for  commerce  does  not  overlook 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  training  common  to  all 
proper  systems  of  developing  the  human  mind.  It  does 
not  propose  relinquishing  the  training  instruments  of 
admitted  excellence  and  employing  only  commercial  courses 
or  courses  of  merely  informational  character. 

Thus  we  may  understand  the  new  type  of  education 
for  commerce  to  be  an  education  that  trains  broadly  in  an 
understanding  of  the  economics  of  distribution  as  applied 
to  trade  and  commerce,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
wide  training  in  general  culture.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a 
broad  cultural  training  together  with  special  equipment 
for  commercial  leadership. 

More  definitely  stated,  education  for  commerce  as  a 
subject  for  secondary  school  specialization  is  instruction 
which  aims  to  inculcate  the  principles  which  govern  trade 
and  mercantile  transactions.  It  does  not  mean  the  turn¬ 
ing  out  of  an  expert,  but  a  training  in  the  essential  rudi¬ 
ments  which  will  make  young  men  more  capable  to  fill 
positions  in  the  business  world. 

It  must  be  a  training  sound  educationally.  A  school 
of  commerce  of  the  new  type  can  not  be  a  duplicate  or  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  old  so-called  business  or  commercial  college 
of  private  proprietorship,  incomplete  and  indefinite  in 
scope.  A  school  of  commerce  as  a  branch  of  a  public 
school  system,  in  order  to  win  and  hold  the  favor  of  educa- 
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tors  and  of  its  business  community,  must  do  more  than 
merely  send  out  clerks  and  good  stenographers  and  good 
bookkeepers.  Mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits  are 
today  the  channels  into  which  a  great  number  of  young 
men  put  their  energies,  and  it  is  naturally  the  endeavor 
of  educators  to  prepare  them  as  best  they  can  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  life  work  with  more  courage  and  to 
make  the  best  of  their  opportunities. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  general  high 
school  aims  to  give  that  general  training  which  is  common 
and  desirable  to  members  of  all  the  professions;  just  as  a 
manual  training  high  school  does  not  undertake  to  prepare 
students  to  be  carpenters,  machinists  or  engineers,  but  does 
aim  to  give  that  general  training  which  is  common  to  all 
the  various  branches  of  skilled  manual  labor ;  so  a  high  school 
of  commerce  does  not  undertake  to  turn  out  a  merchant, 
a  banker,  or  an  expert  in  transportation  or  in  insurance; 
but  it  aims  to  give  a  training  and  a  body  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  found  equally  useful  in  any  of  these  and 
similar  occupations. 

A  secondary  school  curriculum  based  upon  these  ideas, 
worked  out  in  detail  by  competent  administrators  and 
executives  and  taught  by  experienced  teachers,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish  an  education  for  commerce  of  the  modern 
conception. 

This  is  the  type  of  education  for  commerce  which  the 
Boston  Public  High  School  of  Commerce  is  exemplifying. 
Since  it  is  a  new  work  extending  into  fields  as  yet  affording 
but  little  in  the  way  of  educational  models,  this  school  is 
plainly  engaged  in  a  work  of  leadership  among  secondary 
schools.  To  an  extent  this  school  is  showing  the  way  in 
this  comparatively  new  direction  of  educational  endeavor. 
Naturally  and  wisely,  it  has  taken  to  itself  whatever  seemed 
of  proven  worth  in  the  short  experiences  of  the  few  schools 
which  have  attempted  similar  work.  Already  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  that  has  been  notable  and  significant. 
Now,  established  in  its  own  especially  designed  school 
plant,  it  naturally  comes  into  the  possession  of  opportuni- 
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ties  conducive  to  the  realization  of  new  and  even  great 
possibilities  in  the  service  of  both  modern  specialized  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  of  a  greater  commercial  Boston. 

James  Drey 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSORS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

May  I,  as  a  long-time  reader  and  a  sometime  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Educational  Review,  invite  attention  to  an 
interesting  article  on  an  important  phase  of  education  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Nation,  pubhshed  in 
New  York? 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  there  was  organized, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  everyone,  an  American  Association 
of  University  Professors.  Its  declared  objects  were  ad¬ 
mirable  and  it  set  out  to  accomplish  them  with  some  vigor. 
My  attention  and  that  of  others  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
was  attracted  by  the  fact  that  at  its  first  meeting  this  as¬ 
sociation  voted  formally  to  exclude  from  its  membership 
those  university  professors  who  are  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  occupying  administrative  posts.  It  was  my 
feeling  at  the  time  that  this  action  was  unwise;  that  it 
attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  of  interest  where  none  ex¬ 
isted  ;  and  that  it  would  probably  result  in  the  early  demise 
of  the  new  and  hopefully  started  association.  Our  ex¬ 
cellent  university  professors  are  not,  as  a  rule,  blest  with 
very  much  capacity  to  transact  even  the  most  ordinary 
business,  paHiamentary  or  other,  and  they  are  certain  to 
get  into  deep  water  and  into  serious  trouble  if  they  exclude 
from  their  councils  those  of  their  number  who,  having  shown 
special  competence  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
organization  of  educational  work,  have  been  assigned  to 
tasks  of  that  kind. 

The  unfortunate  results  that  must  naturally  follow  from 
the  action  taken  by  this  association  at  its  first  meeting  have 
evidently  followed  much  sooner  than  was  expected  by  any- 
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one.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  article  in  The  Nation 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  It  is  signed  by  William 
MacDonald  who  is,  I  think,  a  professor  of  history  at  an 
eastern  college  or  university,  possibly  at  Brown. 

After  pronouncing  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  held  at 
Washington,  December  31-January  i,  a  disappointment 
on  the  ground  that  the  choice  of  both  the  place  and  the  time 
of  meeting  was  open  to  serious  objection,  and  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  meetings  was  depressingly  small,  Professor 
MacDonald  goes  on  to  say  “the  business  meeting,  occupy¬ 
ing  two  of  the  three  sessions,  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  the  fabled  moment  of  creation,  when  the  earth  was 
without  form,  and  void,  and  when  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  The  officers  of  the  Association,  whose 
industry  and  devotion  no  one  could  question,  had  apparently 
allowed  themselves  to  become  so  engrost  with  the  issue  of 
academic  freedom  as  to  leave  them  no  time  for  proper  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  interests  of  the  Association  as  a  whole. 
The  minutes  of  the  first  annual  meeting,  upon  whose  record 
the  proper  treatment  of  important  matters  depended,  could 
not  be  found  when  called  for.  A  form  of  constitution, 
reported  by  a  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred  a 
year  ago  for  ‘stylistic  revision,’  was  hurriedly  accepted, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  discussion  of  it  revealed 
serious  omissions,  obscurities,  and  inconsistencies.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  recommendations  from  the  council  were  so  loosely 
framed  as  to  make  it  difficult  either  to  appraise  or  to  act 
upon  them;  while  the  entire  list  of  nominations  for  council 
membership,  printed  and  distributed  to  members  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  meeting,  had  to  be  withdrawn,  the  secretary 
explaining  that  they  were  all  unconstitutional.  If  time- 
honored  parliamentary  procedure  could  have  attended  in 
the  form  of  an  embodied  spirit,  it  would  have  fled  in  chagrin 
at  the  recklessness  with  which  its  most  elementary  principles 
were  overridden.” 

“Such  criticism  might  properly  be  withheld  if  nothing 
more  were  involved  than  an  amiable  informality  of  pro- 
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cedure,  or  tolerance  of  a  tentative  scheme  of  organization 
as  a  working  basis.  Unfortunately,  however,  conditions 
were  more  serious.  So  far  as  the  program  or  the  report  of 
the  council  was  concerned,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
pressing  problems  of  organization  and  administration  had 
really  been  approached.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  months 
had  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  important  committees 
were  appointed  or  had  organized;  the  council  itself  had 
held  no  meeting  until  a  few  hours  before  the  first  business 
session,  altho  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  conduct 
business  by  correspondence;  and  only  one  standing  com¬ 
mittee  reported.  The  names  of  more  than  500  proposed 
members — in  itself  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  widespread 
interest  of  university  men  in  this  new  undertaking — were 
dumped  upon  the  Association  without  being  printed,  and 
were  accepted,  with  a  few  deletions,  en  bloc,  without  op¬ 
portunity  for  effective  consideration  by  the  members  pres¬ 
ent,  and  with  misgivings  as  to  the  degree  of  attention  given 
to  them  by  the  council.  The  extremely  important  question 
of  the  formation  of  local  or  regional  groups,  and  their 
proper  relation  to  the  main  body,  elicited  only  a  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  recommendation  from  the  council,  and 
was  'referred  back  for  further  consideration.  A  council 
of  thirty  members,  made  up  of  members  scattered  thruout 
the  United  States,  is  not  likely  to  meet  save  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association; 
and  the  outlook  for  careful  consideration  of  necessary 
business  by  so  cumbersome  a  body  is  not  hopeful. 

“Clearly,  if  the  Association  is  to  become,  as  every  one  of 
its  mem^)ers  earnestly  hopes  that  it  will  become,  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  organizing  and  voicing  professorial  opinion 
and  conserving  professorial  interests,  it  must  bestir  itself. 
Another  such  meeting  as  that  at  Washington,  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  dead.  Until  professors  realize  that  in¬ 
tellectual  eminence  is  not  the  same  thing  as  organizing 
ability,  that  rights  are  not  to  be  safeguarded  simply  by 
asseverating  them,  and  that  the  observance  or  recognized 
parliamentary  order  in  debate  is  the  most  expeditious  way 
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of  doing  business,  the  ‘usurpation’  of  presidents  and  govern¬ 
ing  boards  will  continue.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  its  career, 
the  Association  has  come  unhappily  to  a  parting  of  the  ways. 
It  ought  to  be  the  immediate  and  continuing  concern  of 
every  member  that,  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
Association  shall  be  effectively  and  vigorously  organized.” 

Does  not  this  make  it  plain  that  our  excellent  friends, 
the  professors,  need  help,  and  that  before  their  promising 
association  is  permitted  to  go  to  smash  they  should  call 
for  help  from  those  skilled  and  trained  in  educational 
administration,  whether  as  deans,  as  presidents  or  even  as 
trustees?  May  it  not  be  that  the  very  best  protectors 
of  the  interests  of  university  professors  are  the  competent 
university  officers  who  themselves  occupy  administrative 
positions?  At  all  events,  this  is  a  question  which  many  of 
us  here  are  asking  with  some  insistence.  We  do  not  want 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  to  fail, 
but  fail  it  certainly  will  unless  it  retires  from  its  suicidal 
position  that  a  professor  who  is  incompetent  for  business  or 
unused  to  it  has  some  esoteric  professional  interest  that  is 
not  shared  by  the  professor  who  is  competent  for  business 
and  used  to  it.  . 

A  Looker-on  in  Babylon 

Chicago,  III. 

February  i,  1916 
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Commercial  work  and  training  for  girls — By  Jeanette  Eaton  and  Bertha 

M.  Stevens.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1915.  289  p. 

$1.50. 

The  material  for  this  book  was  gathered  and  put  into 
form  under  the  auspices  of  The  Cooperative  Employment 
Bureau  for  Girls  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  book  comes  as 
a  result  of  a  survey  undertaken  to  discover  what  care  and 
training  girls  receive  who  plan  to  enter  office  work,  whether 
this  training  is  adequate,  and  what  are  the  demands  and  the 
inducements  for  girls  in  the  field  of  such  work.  We  find 
here  summarized  the  result  of  the  labors  of  one  field  worker 
on  full  time  for  more  than  a  year.  This  field  worker  had 
the  organized  but  intermittent  assistance  of  twenty-five 
helpers,  including  teachers,  business  women,  social  workers, 
and  unemployed  college  women. 

A  Very  interesting  presentation  of  facts  is  arrayed — 
facts  vital,  suggestive,  and  eminently  useful.  The  basis 
upon  which  these  facts  rest  may  be  understood  by  noting 
the  many  records  included  in  the  survey:  an  analysis  and 
tabulation  of  the  records  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  office 
girls,  those  of  several  hundred  eighth-grade  public  school 
pupils,  of  nearly  five  hundred  places  of  office  employment, 
of  thirty-three  different  kinds  of  business,  of  numerous 
employers  of  girls,  and  of  many  detailed  records  of  business 
schools. 

Those  who  have  made  even  a  superficial  study  of  the  after¬ 
school  records  of  grammar  school  graduates  who,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  graduation,  enter  the  work-shop  or  office,  know 
that  such  pupils  usually  hold  the  lowest-grade  business 
positions.  They  know,  too,  of  unscrupulous  managers 
of  private  commercial  schools  and  of  soliciting  campaigns 
conducted  by  them  to  lure  unsuspecting  and  ignorant 
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youth  into  their  nets.  They  know,  also,  that  the  longer 
a  student  remains  in  school,  the  better  the  academic  and 
technical  training,  the  more  rapid  the  rise  in  the  business 
world  will  be  and  the  larger  the  remuneration.  These 
are  not  new  facts  and  we  assume  that  they  were  known  in 
Cleveland  in  a  general  way  as  matters  of  individual  ex¬ 
perience.  The  knowledge  in  this  case,  however,  comes 
now  from  exact  information  obtained  at  first  hand.  The 
survey  proves  that  Cleveland  has  her  full  share  of  private 
schools  managed  for  personal  revenue  only,  and  that  such 
schools  receive  poorly  prepared  girls  and  that  they  give 
inefficient  training. 

Facts  have  been  educed  that  apply  to  all  instruction  in 
commercial  branches,  the  chief  fact  being  the  need  of  greater 
preparation  in  English  of  prospective  office  assistants. 
Another  fact  is  that  there  should  be  greater  maturity  before 
office  work  is  undertaken  by  girls.  Eighteen  years  is  placed 
as  the  minimum  desirable  age.  A  plea  for  the  better  man¬ 
agement  of  the  night  commercial  schools  follows  the  charge 
of  failure  of  the  public  night  schools  to  cover  this  field  of 
instruction  adequately.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  declara¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  “six- three- three”  plan  because  “it 
gives  scope  for  trying  out  tendencies,  bridges  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  postpones  the 
students’  final  choice  of  vocational  training.”  The  human 
interest  is  supplied  by  the  recital  of  personal  incidents  in 
the  life  of  office  girls,  incidents  both  humorous  and  pathetic. 
The  “snapshots  of  superintendents  and  the  teaching  force 
in  the  private  commercial  schools”  make  spicy  reading. 

The  book  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work  emphasizing, 
as  it  does,  the  need  for  closer  correlation  between  the  theory 
of  school  instruction  and  actual  business  practise.  The 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  commercial  courses 
are  timely  and  helpful.  Teachers  in  commercial  schools 
of  all  grades  will  be  profited  by  acquaintanceship  with  this 
serious  study.  The  plea  for  the  standardization  of  private 
school  work  is  one  which  should  be  heeded  in  every  state 
where  such  schools  now  run  riot.  The  tabulations  are 
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numerous  and  enlightening.  We  regret  to  note  a  misuse 
of  the  word,  only,  on  page  forty-two. 

William  L.  Felter 

Girls’  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discipline  as  a  school  problem — By  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1915.  273  p. 

That  the  nature  of  boys  and  girls  has  not  been  entirely 
metamorphosed  by  the  recent  improvements  in  school 
organization  and  methods  is  made  evident  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  third  book  on  discipline  within  two  years.  But 
merely  a  casual  inspection  of  these  books  shows  the  great 
difference  between  the  contemporary  authors  and  those 
who  wrote  a  generation  ago  for  brisk  wielders  of  birch  and 
rule.  In  the  introduction  to  his  Discipline  as  a  school 
problem,  Dr.  Perry  urges  for  the  treatment  of  misconduct 
in  school  a  method  similar  to  that  used  by  a  physician  when 
called  to  see  a  patient;  “first,  diagnosis;  then,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  truths  with  all  the  skill  and  intelligence 
at  the  command  of  the  physician,  whether  of  the  body 
or  of  the  soul.”  Thruout  the  book.  Dr.  Perry  discusses 
both  Tneans  of  diagnosis  and  principles  of  treatment,  tho 
chiefly  the  former,  as  they  concern  the  individual,  the  class, 
and  the  school. 

This  is  an  admirable  plan,  thoroly  approved  by  the 
spirit  of  modern  education,  and  a  mere  reading  of  the 
analytical  table  of  contents  should  prove  stimulating  to 
any  thoughtful  school-man  who  is  practically  concerned 
with  discipline.  For  the  classroom  teacher,  however,  the 
thirty-four  very  brief  chapters  will  need  supplementation 
and  concrete  illustration  before  the  basic  exposition  will 
be  of  any  large  amount  of  immediate  value.  As  such 
amplification  is  not  given,  it  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  there  is  no  appended  bibliography  of  the  books  that 
would  prove  most  helpful  to  a  reader  in  search  of  further 
help. 

While  heartily  approving  the  plan  of  the  book  and  in 
general  the  way  in  which  it  is  developed,  the  critical  reader 
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must  object  to  the  degree  of  reliance  put  on  the  recapitula¬ 
tion  theory,  to  the  dogmatism  (p.  no)  concerning  the 
child  (Cf.  Dewey’s  “Interest  and  effort”  in  Education,  p. 
84!!.),  to  such  overstatements  as  that  a  teacher  “had 
nearly  stifled  her  pupils”  with  a  room  temperature  of  73°, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  such  unnecessary  material  as 
the  quotation  (p.  92)  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  support 
the  belief  that  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone  encourages 
early  puberty. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  set  himself  the  difficult  task  of  applying  the  principles 
of  sound  method  and  the  results  of  modern  psychological 
study  to  the  presentation  in  the  secondary  school  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  appropriate  to  its  program.  His  book  is  entitled 
The  psychology  of  high  school  subjects.  It  is  carefully  and 
thoroly  done  and  high  school  teachers  will  find  it  well  worth 
careful  study.  Now  and  again  the  reader  comes  across 
statements  or  recommendations  that  suggest  criticism  and 
discussion.  A  good  way  to  use  this  book  would  be  to  have 
its  various  positions  freely  discust  by  groups  of  high  school 
teachers.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  515  p. 

$1.50.) 

A  most  excellent  new  book  on  French  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  is  L’^cole  primaire  et  I’education  morale  et  democratique, 
by  M.  Alfred  Moulet,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Buisson,  who 
was  so  long  a  director  of  elementary  education  in  France. 
M.  Moulet  undertakes  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which 
the  French  elementary  school  rests,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against  popular  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  democracy,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  government-supported  lay 
school  is  sadly  lacking  as  an  agency  for  moral  education. 
Nowhere  in  recent  educational  literature  have  we  seen  a 
more  convincing  exposition  of  the  contrary  view  than  that 
which  is  set  out  at  length  in  this  volume  by  M.  Moulet. 
(Paris:  Librairie  Hachette,  1915.  389  p.  lofr.) 
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Bulletin  665  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

Cities  and  Education  contains,  under  the  title 

colleges 

The  university  and  the  municipality,  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  session,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  November,  1914,  of  the  newly  organized  National 
Association  of  Municipal  Universities. 

The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  are  a  number  of  addresses 
on  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  urban  university,  the  princi¬ 
pal  one  of  which.  The  municipal  university,  was  delivered 
by  President  Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities;  and 
brief  descriptions  of  urban  universities,  considered  typical, 
by  members  of  these  institutions. 

The  character  of  the  new  Association,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,,  is  more  accurately  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  than  by  its  own,  in  that  its  membership  is  made  up, 
not  of  colleges  and  universities  controlled  and  financed 
by  cities,  as  might  appear,  but  as  the  call  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  stated  it,  “of  all  municipal  universities  and 
other  universities  in  cities  interested  in  the  service  of  their 
communities.”  The  dividing  line  of  eligibility  and  interest 
thus  drawn  by  the  Association  is,  accordingly,  between  the 
urban  and'  the  suburban  institutions  of  the  country.  To 
justify  such  a  demarcation,  it  is  now  clearly  the  opportunity 
of  the  latter  to  organize  an  association  that  should  replace 
“cities”  by  “villages”  in  the  above  formulation,  in  order 
to  refute  the  possible  inference  that  the  suburban  universi¬ 
ties  are  not  interested  in  the  service  of  the  communities 
that  house  them  and  of  which  they  generally  consider  them¬ 
selves  more  or  less  a  part.  A  National  Association  of 
Villatic  Universities  will  doubtless  soon  be  organized  to 
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fill  this  gap  and  to  fortify  the  presumption  that  of  making 
associations  there  is  no  end. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  organizing 
a  separate  association  to  consider  the  subjects  with  which 
this  new  body  is  concerned,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
of  the  importance  of  a  movement  to  bring  more  clearly  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  university  its  relation  and  its 
duty  to  the  community.  The  matter  is  not  at  all  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  it  is  receiving  on  the  part 
of  the  university  itself  a  new  attention  that  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  immense  profit,  alike  to  the  university  as  a  vitalizing 
force  in  its  scheme  of  education,  and  to  the  community  as 
an  invaluable  aid  in  working  out  its  problems  of  living. 
If  the  new  organization  can  appreciably  contribute  to  these 
results,  it  will  even  have  justified  itself  as  one  more  university 
association. 


The  department  of  public  instruction  of 

Tests  of  efficiency  Q^kland,  California,  has  issued  under  the 
in  spelling 

title  Spelling  efficiency  in  the  Oakland 
schools,  the  report  by  J.  B.  Sears,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  in  Leland  Stanford  University,  of  the  study 
of  the  present  state  of  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  spelling 
in  the  public  schools  of  Oakland,  undertaken  in  October, 
1914,  in  cooperation  with  the  Principals’  Study  Club  of 
that  city.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  make 
a  complete  survey  of  this  branch  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum,  covering  a  test  of  spelling  efficiency  in  grades 
two  to  eight  inclusive  in  all  the  schools  concerned,  as  well 
as  the  administration,  supervision,  and  teaching  of  the 
subject.  The  test  given  was  that  devised  by  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayers  and  previously  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  and  of  Butte,  Mont.  The  test  was  given  in  40 
schools  to  a  total  of  12,985  children,  and  was  so  arranged 
that  all  classes  of  the  same  grade  should  take  the  test  at 
the  same  hour  of  the  day  and  without  knowing  that  it  was 
in  any  way  unusual. 

The  results  are  contained  in  full  in  the  report  with  dia- 
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grams  and  tables  of  statistics  for  schools,  for  grades,  and 
for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  report  also  deals  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  individual  differences  in  age,  sex,  and  general 
school  standing;  with  the  influence  of  social  factors,  such  as 
the  father’s  occupation  and  nationality,  and  the  home 
language;  and,  finally,  presents  the  results  of  the  test  in 
the  light  of  the  teaching  of  spelling  from  the  point  of  view 
of  time  distribution,  lesson  assignments  and  teaching 
methods. 

As  a  whole,  the  city  of  Oakland,  according  to  the  report, 
spells  better  than  its  neighbors  who  have  been  measured  by 
similar  tests.  The  results  show,  however,  that  particularly 
in  the  lower  grades  there  is  no  definite  grade  standard  of 
efficiency  maintained  in  the  city.  The  differences  between 
the  averages  for  different  schools  are  pronounced,  the  high 
averages  being  maintained,  on  the  whole,  by  the  larger 
schools,  and  the  low  averages  by  the  small  schools.  Similarly, 
there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  variability  of  grade  av¬ 
erages  within  various  schools,  all  grades  in  one  school 
receiving  close  to  the  same  average,  while  in  another  school 
they  are  far  apart.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  children  spelled 
all  the  words  correctly  in  their  grade.  About  one  child 
in  ten  spelled  less  than  half  of  the  words  correctly.  All 
showings  point  to  a  serious  overlapping  of  grades;  and  as 
between  separate  schools  and  between  separate  grades  in 
the  same  school  no  definite  standards  for  administering 
this  branch  of  the  curriculum  apparently  exist. 

In  the  matter  of  sex  it  appears  from  the  tables  that  there 
is  a  clear  difference  in  spelling  in  favor  of  the  girls,  that  the 
difference  <is  constant,  and  that  it  increases  with  age,  tho 
not  with  any  great  degree  of  regularity.  In  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  fathers,  the  children  of  men  in  the  professions 
rank  highest  and  those  of  laborers  lowest  in  the  list.  Chil¬ 
dren  from  homes  where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  do  not 
spell  as  well,  according  to  the  tables,  as  do  children  from 
homes  where  only  English  is  spoken,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence,  says  the  report,  that  their  home  language  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  this,  in  that  both  make  the  same 
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errors  and  in  approximately  the  same  proportion.  From 
this  study  at  least,  the  report  concludes,  it  appears  that  the 
mother  tongue,  when  foreign,  offers  no  handicap  due  in  any 
peculiar  way  to  the  home  language. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  survey,  as  set  forth  by  the 
report,  are  not  equally  convincing.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  choice  of  future  occupation,  it  appears  from  the 
tables  that  agriculture  and  baseball,  for  instance,  have 
attracted  a  much  lower  type  of  spelling  ability  than  that 
attracted  by  music  or  nursing,  and  the  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  is  clear  that  baseball  does  not  attract  brains, 
if  spelling  efficiency  measures  brains.  This  comes  danger¬ 
ously  near  to  shattering  an  idol  were  it  not  for  the  doubt 
that  is  cast  upon  spelling  as  an  infallible  standard  of  cerebral 
capacity.  It  may  not  be,  says  the  report,  with  due  serious¬ 
ness,  that  low  spelling  efficiency  causes  a  boy  to  wish  to 
become  a  ball  player.  There  may  be  other  things,  it  is 
conceded  with  plausibility,  like  race,  health  conditions, 
low  intelligence,  home  life,  or  something  of  the  sort,  that 
enter  into  the  problem,  “but  it  remains  true  that  the  twenty- 
four  boys  included  in  the  statistics  who  desire  to  become 
baseball  players  are  notoriously  poor  spellers.”  The  general 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  respect  is  that  the  occupational 
choice  of  a  child  indicates,  at  least  roughly,  what  his  spelling 
efficiency  is.  Those  who  have  chosen  an  occupation  which 
demands  unusual  spelling  ability  are  the  best  spellers,  while 
those  who  have  chosen  occupations  in  which  ability  to  spell 
is  not  of  first  importance  are  below  average  in  spelling 
efficiency.  There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  since 
children  whose  choice  it  is  to  become  auto  repairers,  aviators, 
or  hairdressers,  average  higher  than  those  wffio  want  to  be 
wireless  operators,  mail  clerks,  or  merchants.  The  relative 
order  of  excellence  as  here  given,  which  is  that  of  the  re¬ 
port,  is  somewhat  disappointing,  since  from  the  nature  of 
the  calling,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  intending 
aviators  and  not  the  hairdressers  would  attain  the  highest 
level. 

The  report  has  been  compiled  with  exceptional  care  and 
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completeness  of  statistical  statement.  If  some  of  its 
conclusions  are  insufficiently  based  and  are  consequently 
of  little  value,  it  is  as  a  whole  worthy  of  very  general  con¬ 
sideration  and  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  conduct  of 
similar  surveys  elsewhere. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Burton,  of 
Smith  College  Smith  College,  accentuates,  in  particular, 
the  end  of  the  vigorous  campaign  that  has 
been  for  several  years  under  way  for  the  collection  of  the 
fund  of  a  million  dollars  of  endowment  for  salaries,  and 
announces  an  excess  of  that  amount  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  The  whole  movement 
was  intended  from  the  beginning,  says  the  report,  to 
strengthen  the  body  of  instruction,  both  by  enlarging  the 
staff  and  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  force. 

The  principal  educational  event  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  President  its  most  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  fact,  is  the  adoption  of  a  new  curriculum  by  the 
practically  unanimous  action  of  the  academic  council  of 
the  college.  This  new  curriculum  arranges  all  subjects 
of  instruction  under  nine  groups,  and  presupposes  a  specific 
selection  of  groups  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
and  the  retention  of  a  major  and  related  minor  subject 
of  interest  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  but  with  elec¬ 
tives  in  all  years  of  the  course.  It  is  described  by  the  re¬ 
port  as  a  thorogoing  group  system  and  essentially  a  system 
of  “directed  electives.”  Its  aim,  according  to  the  report, 
is  to  secure  a  closer  articulation  of  school  and  college,  flexi¬ 
bility  of  choice,  a  wholesome  distribution  of  the  desired 
work,  an  essential  continuity  and  correlation  of  subjects, 
and  progressive  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Under  it  the  student  is  given  large  privileges  of  choice,  but 
the  course  of  study  must  be  a  consistent  whole.  When 
the  four  years  are  completed  work  will  have  been  taken  in 
eight  main  groups,  and  three,  or  even  four,  years’  work 
will  have  been  done  in  some  one  subject.  Unquestionably, 
it  is  concluded,  such  a  training  will  be  severe  and  thoro, 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  broad  and  liberal.  The  new  curricu¬ 
lum  becomes  operative  with  the  class  entering  in  1916. 

President  Burton  recalls  as  notable  events  during  the 
five  years  of  his  administration,  which  the  year  under  review 
closes,  the  amendment  of  the  charter  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  whereby  the  college  is  enabled  to  hold 
property  “in  any  amount;”  the  adoption  of  the  present 
policy  of  financial  publicity;  the  larger  and  more  permanent 
representation  of  the  alumnae  upon  the  board  of  trustees; 
the  introduction  of  a  woman  dean;  the  addition  of  forty- 
two  members  to  the  staff  of  instruction;  and  the  increase 
in  the  salary  budget  by  no  less  than  55  per  cent.  These 
facts,  he  rightly  says,  speak  for  themselves  of  vitality  and 
progress. 

The  report  makes  a  strong  plea  for  further  educational 
opportunities  for  women.  Many  opportunities  and  privi¬ 
leges,  it  is  stated,  have  been  withheld  from  women  because 
of  their  sex,  and  not  because  of  their  capacities.  The 
separate  colleges  for  women,  it  goes  on  to  say,  have  done 
more  than  any  other  type  of  institution  to  make  it  possible 
for  women  to  come  into  their  own.  The  coeducational 
colleges  and  universities,  however,  have  given  few  important 
opportunities,  even  to  women  of  the  very  highest  training, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  colleges  for  men  have  never  seriously 
contemplated  placing  cultivated,  scholarly  women  upon 
their  faculties.  “Creative  ability  to  research  and  stimu¬ 
lating  power  in  the  classroom  are  not  limited  by  any  means 
to  the  male  sex,”  continues  the  report,  “and  even  our  col¬ 
leges  for  men  would  take  a  long  step  in  advance  by  placing 
upon  their  teaching  faculties  at  least  a  few  women  of  recog¬ 
nized  leadership  in  their  special  fields.” 

The  report  shows  a  teaching  staff  of  130  and  a  total  stu¬ 
dent  enrolment  of  1638. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Schurman  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University 
also  considers  the  subject  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  women  to  professorships.  Women  already  hold 
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professorships  at  Cornell  in  the  department  of  home  econom¬ 
ics  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Every  one,  says  the 
report,  recognizes  the  propriety  of  having  women  for  pro¬ 
fessorships  and  instructorships  in  this  department,  but  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  between  which  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  nearly  all  women  undergraduate 
students  are  divided,  there  is  no  subject  which,  either  by 
its  nature  or  in  public  estimation,  could  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  a  woman’s  subject.  Both  trustees  and  faculty, 
however,  have  agreed  during  the  year  in  the  conclusion 
that  “a  woman  of  preeminence  in  productive  scholarship 
and  creative  ability,  who  was  a  specialist  in  the  field  of 
language,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  liberal  arts  or  sciences,  might  with  propriety 
be  appointed  either  to  a  new  or  a  vacant  professorship  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.” 

The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  the 
university  in  1914-15  was  6,891.  Of  these,  5,345 — 4,715 
men  and  630  women — were  regularly  matriculated  students 
pursuing  courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

In  a  discussion  of  fraternities  in  their  relation  to  scholar¬ 
ship,  it  is  stated  that  statistics  compiled  during  the  year 
showed  that  while  the  scholarly  .standing  of  students  out¬ 
side  the  fraternities  is  still  higher  than  that  of  fraternity 
members,  the  relative  standing  of  the  latter  had  somewhat 
improved  when  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year.  President  Schurman,  how^ever,  insists  that  in  spite 
of  this  improvement  the  fraternities  have  not  yet  done  their 
full  duty  in  recognizing  and  encouraging  scholarship. 
“A  university,”  he  reminds  us,  “is  set  for  the  enthronement 
of  knowledge,  scholarship  and  science,  and  undergraduates 
in  and  out  of  fraternities  must  be  inoculated  with  this  ideal.” 


